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Mebilei! SALES Servictk 


acoe eecncra 


Successful Salesman: Reed of Houston 
Over $1,000,000 in 1948 Airplane Sales (See Page 20) 











Reed Custom-built, Unitized Radio and 
Instrument panels installed in a Twin- 
Engine Beech Executive Transport. 


‘For More Convenience 


J. D. Reed now announces a new, greatly improved, Custom-built, Unitized Radio Panel with 
radio features to bring added 


Custom-built, All-Airline Instrument Panel and special cabin 


safety and pleasure to all-weather, personal air travel 


Outstanding operational features include: 
. VHF radio communications and navigation in addition to standard aircraft facilities . . . 
. Cockpit loud speaker system to lessen pilot fatigue .. . 
. Ship-to-ground telephone for direct communication with those on the ground .. . 
. Cabin radio with clear reception and fine tonal qualities for passenger entertainment .. . 
. And latest scientific instrument landing controls. 

All units are adaptable to your present plane or any you expect to buy in the future. Radio 


and Instrument panels come in matching colors to compliment cockpit appointments. 
Call ovr nearest office for full information on this finest of all aircraft radio installations. 
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Stree sey WITH 


AND 


(ie Pj Red Pee 


Since 1927, when he learned to fly by the “seat of his pants,”’ 
J. D. Reed has been a dynamic force for the advancement 
and growth of private and commercial aviation. Today. 

the J. D. Reed Company service organization is recognized 
as a model among aircraft service stations throughout the 
country. §Here you will find Mobilgas Aircraft and Mobiloil 
Aero, twin products that measure up to the high quality 
service the aviation industry expects and gets from the 


J. D. Reed Company. 


MAGNOLIA PETROLEUM COMPANY 


DALLAS 1, TEXAS 


waltllit vail 
at min My! rm 
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whom you will want to remember this Christmas 
Te SOUTHERN FLIGHT? Its arrival each month for 
= twelve (12) months will store up appreciation of 
Please Mail a One-Year your thoughtfulness. 
Subscription of 


SOUTHERN Each person on your gift list will be mailed an attractive Christ- 
FLIGHT mas card, inscribed with your name, well before Christmas Day. 


to: 
Mail in your gift list today before you forget it. All orders will 
be billed to you in 1949. Each one-year subseription—Only $3. 
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Wren YOU specify Bendix-Scintilla* ignition 
equipment for original equipment or replace- 
ment, your judgment is confirmed from every side 
by airlines, the Army and Navy, plane and 
engine manufacturers. Bendix-Scintilla 
magnetos, for example, supply the strong, 
exactly timed, vital spark for fine personal plane 
engines of leading manufacturers. For more 
than twenty years—on such famous planes 
as the Spirit of St. Louis, the B-29, the 
Constellation, and the latest jet pursuit ships, 
Bendix-Scintilla ignition equipment has been 
basic to aircraft safety, 
reliability and efficiency. 


"TRADEMARK 
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BENDIX-SCINTILLA IGNITION EQUIPMENT 
Peccncuad SCINTILLA ere mpeg waetan of 


AVIATION CORPORATION 












7 SELECTIVE TWO-CONTROL gives automatic 
coordination. Patented inter-connected aileron 
and rudder control permits steering with wheel 
alone. But you have rudder when you want it 


Navion flying is easier, safer...pleasantly relaxing 





2 HIGH-LIFT FLAPS. Large, slotted, full-deflec- 
tion flaps give the Navion slowest, shortest land- 
ings of any plane in its class. Roll only 335 feet 
Stall-resistant wing gives full aileron control for 
maximum safety in slow flight and landings 





¢ THICK-SKINNED RUGGEDNESS. [he al!-meta! 
Navion takes heavy duty assignments in stride 


Sturdy construction and thick-skinned wings, fu- 


selage and tail assure safety and low maintenance 
cost. For permanent beauty, durable enamel fin- 
ishes now standard...choice of 4 striking colors 


we 


m4 7 FLEXIBILITY OF PERFORMANCE. 


mile range with optional reserve 
wagging, even in rough air 


The Thoroughly Proven Post-War Plane /Pgeexwe <A 
Seely 000. FAR. wisn samamsantes, constant, 01 


5 ance, sreerasLe NOSEWHEEL. Easiest, safest 
ground handling under all conditions. Navion's 
over-size tires, sturdy tricycle landing gear, wide 
wheel tread and high speed ground clearance 
make rough fields and cross-wind landings a 
cinch. Extra powerful,equalized hydraulic brakes 


- 


150 mph. cruising speed. 750 
tank. Easiest air ride. No tail 
No other plane offers such intelli- 
gently chosen and well engineered combination of features. For 
illustrated booklet, demonstration or free business trip, write us 
today, on your business letterhead! 


CHECK THESE NAVION FEATURES | 


3 FULL-VISION CABIN. Here’s visibility designed 
for Sunday traffic. Seven large, clear windows 
let you see in every direction. No blind spots 
while flying or taxiing. You can even use a rear- 
view mirror ...see 12° down over Navion nose 





well-ventilated 


6 ROOMIEST CABIN. Quict 
.. smartly styled. Elbow and leg room to spare 
for all four passengers. Adjustable front seats 
Vavion cabin, 42” wide ; 94” long ; 52” high. Can- 
opy rolls open 24 feet for more convenient en- 
trance and exit. Baggage space up to 180 pounds 










LINDBERGH FIELD, SAN DIEGO 12, CALIF. 
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COVER: Privately-owned Beechcrafts on the morning line at J. D. Reed Co. 
hangar in Houston, Texas, busiest commercial Beech ramp in the nation. Work 


4 is starting this month on $350,00 expansion of Reed facilities (see page 20). 
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Luscombe Sedan Price Upped 


Effective November 15, price of the 4-place, 
165-hp. Luscombe Silvaire Sedan will be in- 
creased $475 from $6,995 to $7,470 FAF and 
sensitive altimeter will be added as standard 
equipment. Approximately 75 Sedans have 
been delivered to date. 


Cessna Hikes Series 190 Prices 


Price increases of $500 for the 240-hp 
Model 190, raising it to $13,250, and $1,200 
for the 300-hp. Model 195, raising it to 
$14,950, have been announced by Cessna to 
become effective on December 1. Firm orders 
with deposits received before that date will be 
delivered at present prices. Cessna has adopted 
a policy of no annual model changes but rather 
continual improvement on the 190 series. 


Research for Spin Requirements 


Representatives of six personal aircraft 
manufacturers, CAA, CAB and NACA, meet- 
ing last month at College Station, Texas, with 
Fred E. Weick, director of Texas A. & M.’s 
Personal Aircraft Research Center, recom- 
mended that the present CAB free-control spin 
recovery requirement for personal aircraft be 
changed. Mr. Weick pointed out, with veri- 
fication of A. I. Neihouse of NACA, that 
there are little data available on personal air- 
craft free-control recovery—most NACA spin 
research has been with military aircraft per- 
mitted to recover from spins with full opposite 
controls. As a result of this discussion and 
others, the engineers recommended that the 
Personal Aircraft Research Center directed at 
A. & M. by Weick give top priority to work 
on control at the stall, free-control spin 
recovery, design of spin-proof aircraft, develop- 
ment of “straight flight’ arrangement in which 
personal planes would inherently resist turns, 
survey of design requirements for spin-proof 
airplanes and means to achieve major increases 
in the speed range of personal planes. The 
latter project is already receiving some atten- 
tion, since the Center has an NACA contract 
for research on optimum high-lift device ar- 
rangements. Beech, Cessna, Ryan, Luscombe, 
Temco, Aeronca, Ercoupe had engineering rep- 
resentatives at the meeting and written opinions 
were received from Taylorcraft, Piper, Fair- 
child, Grumman and Thorp. 


CAA Strengthens Non-Sched Promotion 


CAA Administrator Del Rentzel told his 
Non-Scheduled Flying Advisory Committee at 
its regular meeting last month that CAA re- 
organization will strengthen CAA’s promotion 
and development of non-scheduled aviation in 
that all CAA divisions would be charged with 
responsibility of encouraging this phase of 
aeronautics. He also said he will continue to 
meet with his Non-Scheduled Flying Advisory 
Committee. 


New Flight Test Stresses Stalls 


Rentzel’s Advisory Committee, meeting with 
him at the CAA Indianapolis Experimental 
Station, discussed a new tentatively-drafted 
regulation which shifts flight training emphasis 
to more intensive instruction in stalls. “Exist- 
ing methods of pilot training have not only 
resulted in a continuingly bad stall-spin acci- 
dent frequency but have also, in effect, dis- 
couraged manufacturers from building stall 

(Continued on Page 26) 
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Just 





) among | 


ourselves 


THE CRITICAL AIRPORT PROBLEM 


HE lack of coordination be 
pes the many segments 

of aviation on any basic problem af 
fecting any one specific phase of avia 
tion is too well recognized tor any 
lengthy comment here. All of us have 
seen score upon score of bills of policy 
ironed out at National Aviation Clinics 
nd other national and regional avia 
tion conferences. Where they all fall 
down is in the follow-up Resolutions 


ire passed and everybody goes home 


believing that some paid secretary o1 


renerous well-do« vill vandle = th 
tollow up 
The critical international situation 


nd its influence on pub opinion 


caused the Congress to get on the beam 
nd vor billions to rebu lding Oul 


“sr 
Aviation people had very 


ur strength 
j ' ' 
little to do with that 


\ small 


turned out yeoman service while 


project, com 
} 


paratively speaking randful 


the 
President’s Air Policy Commission was 
it work, but the pi ncipal impetus ro! 
the current air power program was 
public opinion and pressure on the 
Congress. The Soviet is responsible for 
our rearmament in 1948 just as the 
AXIS powers forced rearm in 


1940-1941 
IT CAN 


|» tie dyepte nde! ind Ox 
tober issues we published i 
ound-up ot the nation’s top uirplane 
listributors and dealers who were mak 
ing good money selling airplanes in the 
personal aircraft market. Our editorial 
research produced one distributor W ho 
has sold over a million dollars worth of 
personal airplanes since the first of the 
year. He is J. D. Reed of Houston 
who typifies a small but successful 
group of rugged individualists who are 
proving with cold hard dollar-and-cemt 
figures that selling postwar personal 


if anes Can “ 1 meny pro ita € 
pl hly profitabl 


6 


Since our industry is split up into 
» host of little organizations each 
working within the confines of their 
own narrow and selfish interests it is 
perhaps too much to hope that they 
will now pull together on any one 
problem in spite of the fact that a 
critical problem either directly or in 
directly affecting the health and wel 
fare of all segments of aviation now 
exists. We refer 
establishment and maintenance of go 
tl 


spec ifically to the 


ng-concern airports throughout the 
ation 

The airport prolfem at this writing 

critical from two standpoints. First, 
ve must see to it that the National 
\irport Program does not bog down 
nd second, we must interest ourselves 
wholeheartedly in keeping all urports, 
large and small, in operation after they 
ire once established. How can this be 
ccomplished and why should everyone 
nterested in the aeronautical develop 
nent of the nation take the bull by 
he horns on this specific job? 

Let’s cite three examples. First, 
scheduled air transportation can not 
h pe to prosper unless more people buy 
nore tickets and fly more places. The 


feeder air lines are just getting started 


BE DONE 


DuSINess t conducted ethciently 


We're 


1 
Reed this month not only because his 


throwing the spotlight on 
sales volume justifies attention purely 
trom a news standpoint but also be 
cause a lot of people who are selling 
the personal plane market short right 
now should know that it 1s salesman 
ship, not potential customers, that’s 
lacking, and that there are scores of 
}. D. Reeds all over the country out 
De iting the bushes, unCcOY ering these 
customers and making damned good 


money in the process. 
* * * 










Unless communities build and main- 


tain adequate airport facilities they'll 


be left off the expanding air transport 
maps. Enough of these non-airport 
communities and air transportation 
levels off as a service for a couple of 
hundred larger towns throughout the 
nation. So airports are in truth and in 
fact one of the principal keys to con 
tinued development of commercial air 
transportation. Just ask any alert air 
transport executive. 

Then there’s the military. The na- 
tional defense aspects of adequate air- 
port facilities are self evident. Na- 
tional defense is the major reason for a 
Congress sympathetically inclined to 
vote funds for the National Airport 
Program. Then too, when aviation is 
established in a community, operating 
from an airport no matter how small, 
the aggregate of all the talents and 
facilities and applications of airplanes 
thereon throughout the nation repre 
sents a tremendous national asset, not 
to mention the safety angles involved 
in the availability of landing fields all 
over the country for emergency use 
Unless they are “going-concern” fields 
they are of questionable value. 

Finally, if we are to become an ait 
faring nation, we must be an air-faring 
nation at the grass roots. This means 
thousands of airports with thousands 
of fixed-base operations and privately 
owned aircraft. The vicious circle be 
gins on the ground—with the airports 
The development of civil aviation in 
the U. S. will be in direct proportion 
to the number of zoing-concern fields 

Right now many airports are in the 
process of closing up, too many in 
tact for any complacency on the part 
of any aviation group or company 
Especially is this true in the case of 
privately-owned airports. Many close 
in fields are being zoned out of busi 
ness, others turned into housing de 
velopments, farms or pastures because 
of economic factors such as the demise 
of GI flight training, high overhead 
n a declining market and inability to 
sell. Far too many are being and will 
continue to be abandoned throughout 
he winter months unless something is 
done about it 

There ire two reasons why aviation 


(Continued on page 21) 
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ae BPEVERY ENGINE 
"EVERY TIME— 
START WITH 









ee STARTERS FOR RECIPROCATING ENGINES 
Navigation tte aan ranging from 165 h.p. up through 4000 h.p. 
} ' 







STARTERS FOR JET ENGINES 
ranging from 3000 lbs. thrust up through 6000 lbs. thrust 


For over thirty years Eclipse has continued as one of the leaders in 


Engine Starting Equipment 

Hydrauli aviation progress by anticipating your needs for constantly better, more 
vy s 7a efficient aircraft engine starters. Now Eclipse offers you such important 
Ice Elimination Equipment — Bs ; “a mi advantages as the QUICK-DISCONNECT which cuts mounting time 
Power Supply Conerating e.. ee to a small fraction of that formerly required. Another Eclipse develop- 
ment for large engines is the HY DROLOCK DETECTOR attachment. 
which turns the engine over slowly at the flip of a switch, doing away 
with the job of “pulling through” by hand. In addition, there are Eclipse 
starters built to the unique requirements of jet engines, rotary wing 
aireraft, AC and 115 V. DC current applications. Let Eclipse experi- 

ence work for you. Start every engine every time—with Eclipse. 


Air Pumps ‘ 2x ; 
Engine Control Equipment 
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GRUMMAN PANTHER, 
Navy’s newest jet fighter, 
designed and powered for 
highest performance. 


GRUMMAN ALBATROSS, largest 
GRUMMAN Amphibian, for U.S. Air 


Force rescue and cargo transport. 






GRUMMAN MALLARD Amphib- 
ian, one of the world’s most ver- 
satile Airplanes for personal and 
special Navy use. 










DESIGNERS AND BUILDERS 
OF THE 
WORLD’S FINEST 


AIRCRAFT 


GRUMMAN AIRCRAFT ENGINEERING CORPORATION, Bethpage, Long Island, New York 
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oses on the runway... 
and derricks in the distance 


That's what flyers see when they taxi in to Pounds Field, Tyler, 
Texas. 

To gardeners Tyler is the rose capital of the world. To oil men it 
is headquarters for the busy oil and oil well supply industries of East 







Texas. To flyers it has been a favorite stop-over for Humble-Esso 
Aviation Products for 17 years. 

“Many of these flyers are oil men who make this flight regularly 
on business,” says Major O. C. Palmer, airport manager. “These men 
are critical customers. It takes top flight service and 
top quality products to please them. That’s why 
Pounds Field has for so many years featured exclusively 
dependable Humble-Esso Aviation Products—first with 





flyers in Texas.” 





HUMBLE OIL & REFINING CO. 
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: Steerable Tail 
THESE Wheel—As ond taxi 


to take-off position, 


A you'll feel the easy _— 

/ \ ground control. Tail 
/ doesn't weave even 
/ 


\ in gusty weather. 


/ MAKE IT EASY \ | 


| rorRY¥OU | Aeromatic® Pro- 


| peller (deluxe mod- "00 : 
| TO FLY THE kl Ready fo take Pru 
off, the variable 
/ pitch propeller auto- 
matically adjusts it- 
self to the proper 
angle to get you off 
and up to altitude 
fast, then resets au- 


* ye tomatically for eco- 
\ nomical cruising. 
Hydraulic a 



























Flaps—Coming in on 125 H.-P. Con- 
the final, if you're a little fast tinental Engine — Pull the 
... apply the flaps . . . airspeed starter’ button, and listen 
drops, and you're on the ground to the motor. Plenty of : 
smoothly and easily as slow power for short field whic 
as 48 mph. Spot land- take-offs, plenty of an a ie 





speed for XC. 


ings are a cinch. 


9° 9" Wide Landing aK 
Gear — At the touch- , 
down, you'll feel the 
stability of the wide gear 
© tread. Hydraulic shock 
© absorbers smooth out 
rough fields and land- 
ings, and the steerable 
tail wheel takes over to j, 
hold you straight and 
true. Easy, isn't it? 






















P. O. Box 6191S Dallas, Texas 


Your Nearby Swift Dealer Invites You to Fly the 
Swift 125 and See for Yourself How Easy It Is. 
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By Major Al Williams, Auas, “TATTERED WING TIPS,” 


Gulf Aviation Products Manager, Gulf Bidg., Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 











Ocala, Florida, is one of the most pro- 


gressive communities in the country, 


that S what 


Down there the Marion County Public 
School System gives regular graduation 


| students for avia- 


credits to ivh SCHOO! stu 

mon mechank and flight courses The 
CAA approved mechanics school gives 
three credits a year to students the 
flight school vrants one credit tO solo 


students, two to students who take their 
| ’ 

commercial certiticates before graduation 
And get this, time buyers: The students 
get their time (in two J-3’s and a PT 19) 


for $2.50 an hour! 


We're mighty pleased to hear that this 
gang uses Gulf Aviation Products exclu- 
sively. But we'd be mighty pleased even 
if they didn’t, because this is one of the 
soundest, smartest pieces of aviation edu- 


cation that we've ever heard of. 


Flutter! Make out a special certificate 
suitable for hanging up in a school. 
Say on it that because of the splendid 


program of aviation education instituted 





and supported by the members of the 
Marion County Public School System, 
we hereby designate all such schools as 
Branch Birdmen’s Perches! 

Be sure it’s a super-engraved-type doc- 
ument with curlicues on the letters, etc. 

And when you send it down to Ocala, 
Florida, mention that the Perch will be 
proud to send a certificate each year to 
the outstanding aviation student as se- 
lected by the school board. Ask ‘em to 
let us know. 


HERE IT IS! 


Close your eyes and imagine driving the 
family buggy into yourGood Gulf Station. 





Think of how the attendants whisk out 
and clean your windshield . . . check your 
tires ... go clucking over your car like 


mother hens. . . 


Okay, so now we're going to give you 
that same service on your private plane! 


We're working on a super service sta- 
tion for the private pilot at the Allegheny 
County Municipal Airport, near Pitts- 
burgh. We'll havea building wi.ha pilot's 
lounge, a chart room with plenty of table 
area for plotting, and telephones! 


Even a separate lounge for the gals! 


On the ramp, we'll havea service island, 
with cabinet-type gas pumps and 80., 
91-, and 100-octane Gulf Aviation Gaso- 
line. And the Gulf Servicemen 
be in the middle of a top overhaul when 


won't 


| you want them, either. Their on/y duties 











will be to look after your service needs! 
Sound interesting? 


We'll keep you posted as the work pro- 


£resses ° 


LITTLE KNOWN FACTS DEPT. 


. get rolling! 


C’mon kiddies . . 








We haven't gotten enough Facts lately 
to stick in our eye! If we don’t get Facts, 
we Can't print ‘em. If we can’t print ‘em, 
we can't hand out our handsome, durable 
Commissions as Perch Pilot (bottom 
rung). 


Thank goodness tor people like F. F. 


Torreyson, a TWA Librarian in Wash- 
ington, D. C., who points out 

“The span of th rizontal stabilizer on 
the huve H-4 flying boat 1 18 greater 
fhan the ip in of a DC-3 wimel 


Send him a Commission, Flutter! 


Then go out and look in the mailbox 
and see if anyone else has sent in some 
hot Little Known Facts On Well Known 
Planes 


Even on post cards! 





Gulf Oil Corporation and Gulf 
Refining Company...makers of 


GULF 
)AVIATION 
PRODUCTS 





REMEMBER. THAT THE BRAND- 
NEW GULFPRIDE -SERIES D— 
IS MADE EXPRESSLY=--- 











FOR HORIZONTALLY OPPOSED 
ENGINES, ANO THAT IT HELPS 
KEEP VALVES FROM::- 


SURFACE 











STICKING AND KEEPS ENGINE 
=S CLEAN AS A 
WHISTLE! IT'S THE PERFECT:-- 





-=+» COMPANION TO THAT 
GOOD GULF AVIATION 
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most powerful airplane 


ts eight jets total! ng 32,000 hp 


oA cgi 


silless Northrop B-49 Flying Wing, shown taking off, will be produced by Convair alongside B-36's in Texas factory 
at 375 mph. Air Force says B-49 is 500-mph. bomber. 





— _ 
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Wing is world’s 


(Northrop Phot 


BIG on the Grand Seale 


Texas factory to build Northrop jet wings as well as B-36's 


EW disclosures ot B-36 im 
provements ncluding ex 


ension of its range to 12,000 miles 
" } 
vith 1 LU ,U00-ID On Old pilus 
irrangements to Duild new 8-yjet, LOO 
on B-49 Northrop Flying Wing 
“ombers alongside the B-36 assembly 


| | . e] 14° 
ine have elevated 1 world’s largest 


ntegrated aircraft tactory at Fort 
Worth, 


urcratt 


Texas, to top position in the 


industry’s reconstruction of 
strategic air powel Like the U. S. Au 
global 


: - ' 
rorces two most powerful 


yombers it will build, the Texas fac 


| 
tory is big on the grand scale, having 


g 
over 8 million sq. ft. of paved work 
ng space and having turned out overt 
$,.000 military aircraft of B-24, B-32 
ind B-36 types since it 
1941-42 


Work on 1 sub-contract trom 


was erected in 


12 


Northrop Aircratt, Inc., to build 29 
#t the Northrop-developed B-49 Fly 
ng Wing bombers was initiated re 


— 


| 
cently \W hen 1 letter ot intent iu 


thorized Convair purchasing of ma 
terials for the chevron-shaped craft, 
first very heavy bomber to cruise 
ibove 500 mph. and longest ranging 
of any jet aircraft. First B-49 is sched 
uled for delivery in January, 1950. 
B-49’s to be built in Texas are modi- 
hed versions of the two test-model 
Y B-49’s, one of which was lost in an 
iccident. No description of the modi- 
fied version has been released, but the 
YB-49 is a true tailless Flying Wing 
design using trailing-edge “elevon” 
controls as both elevators and ailerons. 
In addition, the 172-ft. wing has trim 


By TOM ASHLEY 





flaps and rudder assemblies at its tps 
ind slots in the tips uid in slow -speed 
control. It has been described as the 
most efhcient large aircraft ever suc 
cessfully test-flown, having a maxi 
mum gross weight of 200,000 Ibs., al 
though its empty weight is only 88,100 
Ibs. Its useful load is thus conside 
ibly more than its own weight. 


More Efficiency Claimed 


The Flying Wing design, pioneered 
by John K. Northrop, president of 
Northrop Aircraft, Inc., and one of 
aviation’s most distinguished engineers, 
was developed by the Northrop en 
gineering team during 20 years of re 
search which~has included flight-test 
ing of many smaller Flying Wing air 
craft. 

“Comparisons between Flying Wings 
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ind conventional aircraft are best 
illustrated by performance figures 
backed by years of tests,” Northrop 
says. “If two airplanes, one a Flying 
Wing and the other conventional, are 
built for the same purpose with identi- 
cal power, gross weight and fuel load, 
the Flying Wing will carry one-fourth 
more useful load in the form of pas 
sengers, cargo or fuel; travel one- 
fourth farther with an identical fuel 
load; transport one-fourth more load 
over a given distance on a given 
umount of fuel, and travel substantial- 
ly faster with the same thrust or ap- 
plied horsepower.” 

The YB-49’s eight General Electric 
]-35 jets generate the equivalent of 
42,000 hp it a sea level speed ot 375 
mph This unprecedented volume of 
power has given the Flying Wing a 
remarkable rate of climb and Northrop 
says the YB-49 “‘is able to use conven- 
tional military lirports without resort- 
lived rocket take-off assist 
units.”” Its bomb load is “more than 


ing to sho 


15 tons ‘s 
Dimensions beside its 172-ft. swept 
back wing span include an overall 


wight of 15 ft. and overall length ot 


53 ft. 1 in. Its root chord measures 37 
ft. 6 in. and tip chord 9 ft. 4 in. Crew 
capacity is 13 men, including pilot, 
co pilot, navigator, radio operator, en- 


gineer, bombardier and gunner, with 


pace for six oft-duty crew members 


Armament has not been disclosed but 
it is presumed that the B-49 will mount 
multiple 20-mm cannon in several re- 
tractable remotely-controlled turrets, 
as in the B-36. 

To produce the B-49’s, Convair is 
making room alongside its B-36 as- 
sembly line. Its present working force 
of 13,500 persons will be expanded by 
several thousand when actual produc- 
tion of the B-49 starts. A large number 
of the working force is employed on a 
58-hour week to expedite B-36 out- 
put, the longer work-week being uti- 
lized as a more efficient system than 
expansion of the number of workers. 
In view of the Flying Wing design’s 
simplicity, production is expected to 
be more rapid and less involved than 
that of the B-36. Northrop engineers 
in California are preparing all the draw- 
ings, which will be sent to Fort Worth 
where Convair will tool up for the 
project, fabricate the bits and pieces 
and assemble the airplanes. Northrop 
will have only a small staff at Fort 
Worth, consisting principally of a few 
engineers, inspectors, liaison men and 
their staffs. 

Meanwhile, Consolidated Vultee Air- 
craft Corporation is now building 6- 
engine, 160-ton B-36B’s in the factory 
at a rate of two to four per month, 
having delivered 25 B-36A’s. The B 
model has 3,000 hp. more than the A 
model through use of later model Pratt 



































& Whitney Major engines, each rated 
at 3,500 hp. as compared with 3,000 
hp. for the earlier engines. Other 
changes include factory installation of 
armament, which includes sixteen 
automatic 20-mm. and one 37-mm. 
cannon remotely controlled by latest- 
type computing sights and radar. 


12,000-Mile Range for B-36B 


Latest disclosures reveal that (1) 
the B-36’s 10,000-mile range is being 
increased in the B model to 12,000 
miles with 10,000-lb. bomb load, (2) 
bomb bay “cargo carriers’”—minia- 
ture railroad cars—provide a maximum 
freight load of 86,000 lbs. per B-36 
for possible utilization in cargo emer- 
gencies such as the Berlin Airlift, and 
(3) the Strategic Air Command’s 7th 
Bombardment * Wing is now fully 
equipped with 18 B-36A’s. 

For some months observers believed 
the B-36 program had been halved. 
But the Air Force has now confirmed 
the original order for 95 of the huge 
pusher craft and General George C. 
Kenney, retiring Strategic Air Com- 
mand Chief, and other officials last 
month insisted that the B-36 is meet- 
ing design requirements in range, 
iltitude performance and speed. Re- 
cent flight tests have included an 
8,000-mile non-stop flight at an aver- 
age speed of 223 mph. with a 10,000- 
lb. bomb load; a 20-hour 6,000-mile 


Phantom drawing reveals interior of 200,000-ib. B-49, designed to carry 30,000-lb. bomb load. Two banks of 4 jet engines each are out- 
board of 3 bomb bays on each side and main wheels. Fuel tanks are in front of bomb bays. Crew of 6 can walk upright in “flight office,” 


behind which in cone structure are quarters for off-duty crew 


We 
* 


-— 


Vertical fins are “air separators’ for stability. 


(Northrop Drawing.) 























Nosed steeply skyward, we were off and climbing in only 30 seconds. 
(SOUTHERN FLIGHT Phot 


First Flight in World's Largest Bomber 


HERE are 1 
making his first flight in a 6-engine B-36. That which the 


umerous impressions and new experiences for one 


writer made in 
“We're losing 

pilot answer, “To hell with No. 5, give me some flaps!” 
the needles unwind on Nos. 1, 2, 3 and 4 on various aircraft (though not 


all at once except in a single-engine airplane) but this was the first time 


o. 5” during approach for a landing only to hear the 
We've watched 


a No. 5 was ever involved 


Pre-flighting the B-36 is a complicated procedure and even the job of 


pulling through the 19-ft. diameter propellers is a challenge. When finally 
the flight crew 
requires more than an hour for engine starting and pre-run inspections 


the ground crew releases the ship as being “on status,” 


\ B-36’s 15-man crew consists of four navigator-radar-bombardiers, three 
pilots, two flight engineers, two radio operators and four gunners. Not 
all are primary crew members; some are for relief duty on long flights 
Minimum pilot requirements include 1,000 hours of 4-engine flight time 
of which 600 hrs. are B-29 time; and 50 hrs. of observer and trainee time 
n the B-36 

Finally the pilot calls for take-off power and the engineer makes throt- 
tle and propeller settings. We’re up front behind the pilot leaning against 
his chair. Behind us in the center of the cabin and facing to the side is 
the chief engineer with a complete bank of instruments including in- 


genious torquemeters and engine analysis dials with which he can make 


hairline power adjustments to each engine and dial in each of the air- 
plane’s 168 cylinders for readings. 

As we begin to roll, we check the second hand on our watch. Almost 
immediately the nose wheel is lifted. The wing’s angle of incidence, nega- 
tive while the nose wheel is on the ground, levels when the nose wheel is 
about four or five feet in the air. But to take off our pilot hoists the 
wheel eight to ten feet in the air while the main wheels keep building up 
speed. Rudder effectiveness doesn’t come in until we hit 60. But at that 
speed only our nose is flying. We're using 18,000 hp. at 2,700 rpm. and 
53.5 ins., becoming airborne in 30 secs. and 2,700 ft. of roll. By the time we 
glance at the air speed indicator it’s up past 120 and our pilot holds the 
nose as high as it ever was. We glance back and below to judge our steep 
angle by the tail’s position—it’s riding way down. The landing gear is 
slow in retracting and by the time the giant canoe-shaped doors close 
and lock almost a full minute has passed since we left the ground and the 
end of the runway is far behind. Soon we're climbing at 150 indicated, 
levelling off at 8,000 ft. with an indicated cruising speed of 215 mph. at 
2,200 rpm. and 36 ins. 

In a 90-degree turn we watch the wing dip away majestically in an 
effortless bank and spot the tail as it rolls slightly far behind. There is 
plenty of flexing and at times we hear structural groans. The B-36 wing 
has a built-in flexing which reaches a maximum of 9% feet at the tips 
and both the nose and the tail flex downward from the center, giving the 
fuselage an almost imperceptible hump at the wing 

(Continued on page 35) 


luded an experience of hearing an engineer yell out, 
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non-stop flight which operated at alti- 
tudes up to 35,000 ft.; a climb to 
25,000 ft. with a gross load of 311,000 
lbs.; a bomb-drop of 72 1,000-Ib. 
dummies into the Gulf; and a bomb 
ing mission from Fort Worth to an 
altitude of 37,000 ft. over: Muroc Dry 
Lake, California, with four 12,000-Ib. 
bombs, one of which failed to fall free, 
after which the B-36 returned without 
landing to Fort Worth, averaging 330 
mph. Further in praising the B-36, 
General Kenney said one of the supe: 
bombers may soon take off from La 
Guardia Field, New York, with a 
10,000-lb. bomb load and fly 10,045 
miles nonstop to Tokyo, arriving overt 
the target at 40,000 ft. or higher with 
a target speed of 350 mph. Another 
demonstration which may be staged is 
a projected non-stop round trip from 
LaGuardia to Honolulu, where 10,000 
lbs. of 
dropped. 

Strategic importance of the Texas 
factory and the B-36 was emphasized 


dummy bombs would be 


to aviation writers at an Air Force- 
Convair demonstration there _ last 
month, after which writers went aloft 
with the 7th Bombardment Wing in 
the first public rides in B-36’s 

B-36’s under construction bear mor: 
resemblance to bridges and_ trestles 
than to aircraft, having tremendous 
structural members and boxed trusses 
to sustain loads and performance of 
the 326,000-lb. 
weight) craft, which has a 230-ft. 


(maximum gross 


wing span, 163-ft. tuselage length and 
85-ft. long bomb bay in which full 
length -clearance is made possible by 
bulkheads which fold down and out 
of the way in flight. Of the airplane’s 
total 17,724-cu. ft. capacity, 12,300 
cu. ft. of usable space is provided in 
the bomb bay, which will accommo- 
date the largest bombs ever designed, 
the 42,000-lb. Grand Slams. 

Latest innovations to utilize the 
bomb bay’s cavernous space and 
86,000-lb. maximum load capacity in 
clude special narrow-gauge freight 
cars, closely resembling railroad cars. 
The cars are to be hoisted bomb 
fashion into the bomb bay, six pet 
airplane and carrying 14,000 Ibs. of 
cargo in each of the six cars. At the 
destination they would be lowered onto 
tracks and 


stopping the aircraft’s engines. 


wheeled AW ay w ithout 

Another innovation now being tried 
involves huge self -sealing 
bomb bay fuel tanks, of 3,000-gal. 
capacity. Four can be fitted into a 
B-36 bomb bay, adding 12,000 gals of 
fuel to its capacity of 21,116 gals. 
carried in six wing tanks. Still another 


auxiliary 


bomb bay innovation is a McDonnell 
XF-85 
designed to be launched and retrieved 
+ * * 


jet-propelled parasite hghte: 
in mid-air. 
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esifn for Comfort 


NOTHER new experi 
mental lightplane de 


cloped in the South, the Anderson 


eenwood 14 now flying in Houston, 


exas, features several design innova 
ys includ ngac ibin located ahead 
he wing and low to the ground 

for easy access, unobstructed vision, 


a | 
ge cabin dimensions for comfortable 


eating, and soundproofing. Certifica 


ion, production, marketing and costs 


re unknown factors but the design 
tself is one of the most interesting 
) nheure in personal urcratrt develop 


| 
ment news for many montns. 


First flown a year ago on October 
1, 1947, the Anderson Greenwood is 
1 2-place, 90-hp. pusher with steerable 
nosewheel and fixed landing gear. Of 
1ll-metal construction, it incorporates 
1 twin-boom tail arrangement and a 
high-aspect-ratio wing and is equipped 
with flaps. The pusher engine is cdoled 
by air from two scoops, one at each 
wing-fuselage junction, and does not 
utilize a fan for cooling. Both fuel 
and baggage are located near the cen- 
ter of gravity, the fuel in the wing 
leading edge and baggage aft of the 

(Continued on Page 25) 
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ad 


90-hp. pusher is all-metal with steerable 
nose wheel and designers claim |10-mph. 
cruise. 





Only 16 ins. off ground, cabin features 
44-in. seat and visibility. It has 
conventional controls. 
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Twin-engine safety, good climb and cruise and comfortable cabin make Beechcraft DI8S widely popular executive transport. Over 


a thousand are in use 


(Beech Photo by J. H. Fitzgerald.) 


200-mph. Miniature Airliner 


HE Beechcraft D18S twin 
_ engine executive transport 
is the only production airplane in its 


class, with approximately 1,000 or 


more commercial models in service 
with leading companies and individuals. 
It is a useful business machine used by 
alert management. The investment in 
a twin Beech, under certain conditions, 
can show a substantial profit, with 
numerous extra dividends, and it is 
possible that many Beechs now in 
service have earned their owners at 
dividend by 


public 


least a 100 per cent 
one special circumstance of 
relations. 

There are regular dividends from in 
creased efficiency of company execu- 
tives using this transport, which 
permits them to multiply themselves 
and their activities—they can work 
faster and longer and stay closer to the 
job yet not spend all their lives away 
from home or neglect recreation. The 
company with a Beech can show an 
extra dividend through its use in being 
a good neighbor and cooperating in 
local community enterprise by provid 
ing transportation for civic and pub- 
licity purposes in their territories. 

Beechs have been used on numerous 
occasions to expedite delivery of per- 
sonnel or replacement parts necessary 
to avoid shutdown of a production line 
or for any number of high-cost indus- 
trial operations. High utilization of this 
business machine is possible through 
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By 
Fred K. Dick 
20 yrs. a pilot with 
300,000 miles of 


twin Beech piloting 
in last 3 yrs. 





realistic cost accounting (fixed charges 
go on regardless of the amount of use). 
Department heads can advantageously 
offer its use, as an incentive, and in al 
leviating the loss of personnel ef- 
ficiency in the long months between 
annual vacations. By transporting per- 
sonnel on inspection trips, it can ac- 
celerate the imagination, enlarge the 
viewpoint and build cooperation and 
morale. Many more examples could be 
cited but the point is that the use of 
executive air transportation increases 
eficiency and accomplishes major 
values in public relations. 

For executives, VIP's 
portant people and also some vice presi- 
dents) and all passengers, the twin 
Beech is truly a comfortable and 
luxurious airplane, enabling them to 
be more places in much less time than 
by other means of transportation. Pas- 
senger cabin comfort is in direct pro- 
portion to the number of seats in- 
stalled (usually four to seven). Most 
widely used versions are a club arrange- 


(very im- 





ment with four chairs and fold-down 
table and another version with three 
chairs and a lounge. There may be 
endless combinations of special cabin 
equipment with 
pointments (yeah man, blondes and 
all!). The only factory 
engineered and installed cabin improve 
ments we would suggest for the D185 
are thermostatically-controlled heating 
and ventilation, retractable air scoop 


various luxury ap 


possible 


and outlet for cabin ventilation in 
summer while on the ground or at low 
altitude or air speed. 

The safety record of this airplane 
is due to a large extent to the profes 
pilots of long and_ varied 
whose conservative good 


sional 
experience, 
judgment and 
maintenance and accessory details 
characterize executive flying. This 
ship has superlative single-engine per- 
formance and safety. On take-off after 
reaching 110 mph., it will climb to 


close supervision of 


its single-engine service ceiling ot 
more than 5,000 ft. above sea level, 
will maintain a cruising altitude of 
8,000 ft.-plus on one engine and go to 
town (the key to this is maintaining 
air speed and close attention to cowl 
flap drag and head temperatures). The 
ship can be trimmed to fly hands off on 
one engine. 

Twin safety has been carried 
throughout the design. It has, in 
effect, two fuel systems with separate 
selector valves and cross-feed for ex- 
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tended single-engine operation. The 
retractable landing gear and wing flaps 
ure electrically operated (with mechan- 
electrical 
system is double, having two 28-volt 


cal over-ride) and_ the 


batteries and two 50-amp generators 
Flight instruments and de-icer boots 
ire operated by vacuum and pressure, 
supplied by dual vacuum pumps. With 
for navigation and 


parallel to 


radio equipment 
communication purposes 
uirline equipment practices, there is no 
weak link in the twin Beechcraft safety 


4 hain 


Performance 


Pilots flying this model know it to 
be one of the most efhcient of executive 
type aircraft. It is the torgivin’est of 
uirplanes in the air but quick like a 
cat on the ground (a loud but very 
small minority of pilots pronounce the 
name with “it” in the middle). A 
real barnstorming airplane, it gets in 
unbelievably small fields 
single-engine safety requires 
2,500 to 4,000-ft. fields, depending on 


ind out of 
but for 


specific conditions. The initial rate of 
climb is 1,300 fpm. and service ceiling 
well above Pikes Peak. It has a swell 
DC-4) cruising climb at 75 per cent 
powel with cowl flaps cracked and 
makes the venerable DC-3 look slow 
with its 200-mph. cruise at altitude 
ind 68 per cent power. The ship has 
in extreme range of -1,200 miles at 68 
per cent climb and 60 per cent cruise 
power. Single-engine cruise at 8,000 
ft. above sea level is 140 mph.—plus 
TAS with 28-gph. fuel consumption 
ind a theoretical extreme single-engine 





range of 1,400 miles—if you stay away 


Popular Beech interior has three cabin chairs and comfortable lounge. 
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from turbulence and from higher 
mountains and try not to cake it up 
with ice and that, boys, ain’t hay— 
it’s like money in the bank. Detailed 
performance and _ specifications ars 
given in an adjoining column. 

From the maintenance standpoint, 
the twin Beech is one of the outstand- 
ing trouble-free airplanes in serv- 
ice today. Because of the large num- 
ber of Beechcrafts in 
factory-approved overhaul and service 


twin service, 
facilities are operated in many cities 
throughout the country. The ad- 
vantages of this are considerable in 
contrast to pre-Beech executive flying, 
when multi-engine aircraft service for 
private owners was chiefly dependent 
the owner’s private mechanics 
ind inventory of spare parts and equip- 
ment. An example of the new ap- 
proach to maintenance for multi 
engine aircraft is Southwest Airmotive 
in Dallas. This service organization, 
with trained specialists, is 
factory-approved for overhaul and 
service of Beechcraft airplanes, Pratt 
& Whitney engines, Hamilton Standard 
nearly all the other 
component parts and accessories which 
are part of the twin. There are similar 
service operations available to Beech- 
craft owners throughout the nation. 
Like most contemporary airplanes, 
the twin Beech is easy to work on in 
some operations but quite a headache in 
others, proving that most people in 
the mechanical departments, if not 
geniuses (with all its implications) are 
it least good at improvisation. A 
slightly “teched” midget with swivel- 
(Continued on page 21) 


upon 


many 


propellers and 





Card table is 


usually installed between two chairs on left, with front chair facing rearward. 
(Beech Photo.) 


BEECHCRAFT MODEL Diss 


Specifications and 
Performance 


(For standard temperature at sea level and 
smooth air conditions unless otherwise noted.) 
Power Plants: Two Pratt & Whitney Wasp 

Junior (B4 or B5), each rated at 450 

hp. for take-off and maximum continu- 

ous operation and at 300 hp. for con- 
tinuous lean operation. 
Propellers: Hamilton Standard Hydromatic 
full-feathering. 
Performance 
Never Exceed Speed, mph. (TIAS) 257 
Design Cruising Speed, mph. (TIAS) 205 
Cruising Speed, 68% power, 


9,000 ft., mph. (TAS) 200 
Cruising Speed, 68% power, 
sea level, mph. (TAS) 185 


Cruising Speed, 60% power, 


6,000-8,000 ft., mph. (TAS) 180+ 
Single-engine Cruising Speed, 

8,000 ft., 300-hp., mph. (TAS)....1404 
Maneuvering Speed, mph. (TIAS) 153 
Stalling Speed, power off, full flaps, 

gear down, mph. (TAS) 77 
Stalling Speed, power on, full flaps, 

gear down, mph. (TAS) 65 
Rate of Climb, 8,750 Ibs., flaps and 

gear up, take-off power and 108- 

mph. air speed, fpm. 1,300 
Rate of Climb, single-engine, maxi- 

mum continuous power, |10-mph. 

air speed, 8,750 Ibs., fpm. 200 

Fuel and Consumption 
Standard Fuel Capacity, gals. . 206 


(Four wing tanks with 25 gals. each 
for rear and 78 gals. each for for 
ward tanks. Rubber auxiliary nose 
tank, generally installed, offers 80 
gals. additional for 286-gal. total.) 
Oil Capacity (two 8-gal. tanks), gals 16 


Propeller Anti-icer fluid, gals 3 
Fuel Consumption: 
68% power, lean; gph. 45 
60% power, lean, gph. 38 
Single-engine, 300-hp., gph. 28 


Dimensions and Weights 
Maximum Design 


Gross Weight, Ibs. 9,000 
Maximum Gross Weight with 

Hydromatic full-feathering 

propellers, Ibs. 8,750 
Average Empty Weight with 

airline-type equipment, Ibs. 6,200 


Wing Loading, lbs. per sq. ft. 25 
Power Loading, Ibs. per hp. 


Take-off power 9.72% 

Single-engine, continuous lean 29+ 
Flight Load Factors at 9,000-Ib. 

for gusts: 

Positive acceleration g's 3.3 

Negative acceleration g's | 
All intentional acrobatic maneuvers pr 


hibited; this airplane must be operated in com 
pliance with CAA-Approved Model D18S op 
erating limitations ) 


Wing Span, ft./ins. 47-7 
Length, ft./ins. 34-3 
Height, ft./ins. 9-2 
Landing Gear Tread, ft./ins. 12-11 
Wing Area, sq. ft. 349 
Flap Area, 37.6 sq. ft.; Aileron Area, 22.6 sq 


Area, 38.18 sq. ft.; Elevator 
Area, 27.22 sq. ft.; Vertical Fin Area, 16.30 
sq. ft.; Rudder Area, 17.28 sq. ft.; Airfoil 
Section, NACA 23018 at root tapered to 23012 
at tip;-Chord at fuselage center line, 135.116 
ins.; Chord at tip, 42 ins.; Angle of Incidence 
it root, 3.922 degrees; Angle of Incidence at 
tip, .384 ins.; Dihedral at 25 per cent of chord, 
6 degrees; Sweepback at 25 per cent of chord, 
7.083 degrees; Center of Gravity limits, 109.8 
ins. (18.9 per cent MAC) to 117.7 ins. (27.1 
per cent MAC) 


ft.; Stabilizer 
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Four 85-hp. Continental pusher engines give experimental 5-place design a clean wing and designers claim it will hold altitude on two 
engines. Grossing 5,000 Ibs., it has 288-sq. ft. wing area. 


Four Engines for 
the Private Flier — s, sence scarrero 


N experimental 5-place air 
A plane powered by four 85 
hp. Continental engines installed as 
pushers is being flight-tested in New 
Orleans by Monsted-Vincent Aero 
nautical, Inc. Colonel Farley Vincent, 
long-time New Orleans flight operator 
and head of the new firm, reports im- 
pressive performance by the experi- 
mental, which took nearly three years 
to build and has already cost about 
$125,000. 

The primary objective of the 
builders is safety for the private pilot. 
At the same time, they sought to 
bring the personal plane into its 
own at last as a really useful means 
of transportation. Why four engines? 
Col. Vincent said: “We built the plane 
to forever end the day of forced land- 
ings. To my knowledge, there was 
never a four-engine plane that 
wouldn’t fly well on three engines— 
and the Starflight was built to fly well 
on two, if necessary.” 

During the first flight tests, Col. 
Vincent lost an engine when a rivet 
head in the oil tank worked loose and 
stopped the cam which drives the fuel 
injection plungers. “I used a little rud- 
der, trimmed the ship out and prac- 
tically forgot about the dead engine,” 
Col. Vincent said. “The characteris- 
tics were so good that it was like hav- 


Steerable nose wheel retracts into nose. 

Main wheels retract rearward into fuse- 

lage. Five-place cabin, ahead of wing 

for soundproofing and visibility, is close 

to ground for easy entry. Wing span is 48 
ft., fuselage length 34 ft. 


(Monsted-Vincent Aeronautica 
Inc., Photos.) 
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ing, say, your radio go bad. You just 
fly home and have it fixed.” 

The Starflight has a wing span of 
48 ft. and a wing area of 288 sq. ft. 
The fuselage is 34 ft. long. The plane 
will seat five persons and has an eight 
hour supply—172 gals.—of gasoline. 
Cruising range is said to be “well over 
1,000 miles.” The empty 
3,200 lbs. and the gross weight 5,000 


WW eight is 


lbs. It is to be equipped with Sensenich 
two-pitch propellers and a full flight 
panel for instrument flying. 

In this four-engine plane, the pilot 
has to be concerned only with throttles, 
switches, prop controls, tachometers, 
oil pressure and oil temperature gauges. 
The small fuel injection engines do not 
have carburetor heat and mixture con- 
trols, manifold pressure gauges, car- 
buretor ait temperature gauges and 
head temperature gauges. 

“It is often said that the private 
pilot can’t handle four engines,” Col. 
Vincent ‘said. ““That, I think, is not 
only incorrect but insulting as well— 
long with the equally insulting state- 
ment that the private pilot just can’t 
fly instruments. Give the private pilot 
the equipment and opportunity and he 
will amaze you. I know because I’ve 
seen him do it. Let it never be forgot- 
ten what he did when war came. Peo 
ple who had never flown anything 
heavier than Aeroncas and Cubs soon 
took B-17’s across the waters of the 
world. Some of the most intelligent 
people | have ever known are those 
who carry private tickets in their 
purses. When you remove the present 
barriers of ocean and jungle and 
weather, the things the private pilots 
of both sexes will do will be simply 
unbelievable.” 

And speaking of members of the 
distaff side, they were one reason for 
the high wing. “We wanted a door 
which the ladies could step into easily.” 
Col. Vincent said. 

Pushers were chosen because they 
offer the opportunity of semi-buried 
engines, giving a more efhcient wing 
and cabin seating ahead of the wing. 
The Starflight is probably the roomiest 
five-place plane ever built. There is 
even room for installation of a small 
cabin toilet. 

The Starflight’s take-off and land- 
ing distances “‘closely parallel those of 
the twin-engine Beech” and the cruis 
ing speed is “in the Navion class.” The 
rate of climb is 1,000 fpm. The service 
ceiling has not yet been determined. 
At a weight of 4,800 Ibs. the ship will 


Robert Monsted and Col. Farley Vincent 
are shown above before test flight. Left 
to right in lower photo are Slim Latimer, 
production superintendent; Art Turner, de- 
signer, and Milton Barth, sheet 
metal supervisor. 


(Monsted-Vincent Aeronautical 
Inc., Photos.) 
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maintain 5,000 feet with two engines 
out on one side. With three engines it 
will climb 400 fpm. at 5,000 feet and 
at 4,800 lbs. 

Stalling speed at sea level, without 
flaps, is 55 mph. With flaps and wheels 
down it is 50 miles per hour. 

Col. Vincent said the plane has been 
flown with 17 per cent forward center: 
ot gravity at 4,800 pounds and 34 per 
cent rearward center of gravity, which 
considerably exceeds the center of 
gravity requirements. In all tests thus 
far, takeoff, flying, stall speed and trim 
appear completely satisfactory.” The 
company plans to go into production 
at Michoud, La., the site of the forme: 
Higgins Aircraft plant, where further 
CAA tests are being made. Monsted- 
Vincent expects to use the conven- 
tional distributor setup for sales. A 
sales distribution program is now be 
ing studied for the near future. 

Col. Vincent conceived the idea of 
the plane many years ago, when he was 
a flight school operator at New Or 








leans Airport. He has long maintained 
that private aviation will not go any 
where until a man can put his wife 
and baby in his family plane, take off 
it night and be completely uncon 
cerned about the weather and the type 
of surface over which he will fly. If 
he has to put his plane in the hangar 
when the sun goes down or the weathe: 
vets bad, it’s lacking in usefulness 
As an Air Force pilot during World 
War II, Col. Vincent thought often 
of the plane he wanted some day to 
build. After the war ended, the firm 
was organized and work was started. 
There were many difficulties, of course 
—and some headshaking. “But we 
knew we were on the right track,” he 
said. Late in September the finishing 
touches were put on the Starflight and 
it was ready for testing. After pre 
liminary taxi tests, Col. Vincent and 


Robert Monsted, company vice presi 
dent; made the first test flight. 

Brig. Gen. T. B. Herndon, state di 
(Continued on page 24) 
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New hangar for J. D. Reed Company will be 483 ft. wide and 130 
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ft. deep, spreading its storage space to minimize handling. Large 


numbers of executive airplanes can be accommodated simultaneously. 


Super Sales and Service 


Specializing in executive airplanes, the nation’s leading Beechcraft 
distributor starts a $350,000 expansion program for more and better service 


HIS month’s cover pictures the busiest comme 
fp twin-Beech 1 amp in the country—J. D. Reed 
Company’s headquarters at Houston, Texas. When SoutH 
ERN FuiGHt’s staffers taxied up to the hangar they counted 
twenty-four twin-engine Beechcraft executive airplanes on 
the apron and in the hangar and a dozen Bonanzas. Three 
fourths ot the twins which outnumbered the Bonanzas 
were locally owned and based 

Servicing a hangar ind ramp of twenty-four or more 
twins per night is big business. Matching this volume with 
the largest Beech sales record of any distributor makes 
J. D. Reed’s the biggest Beech sales and service operation 
in the country. Since the first of the year Reed’s Beech sales 
have totalled more than a million dollars in billings. 

All this has overcrowded the Reed operation on Houston 
Municipal Airport. But work was to start early in No 
vember on a $350,000 expansion program featuring a huge 
new hangar 483 ft. wide and with a depth ot 130 ft., 
described as the most modern and efficient hangar ever 
built for the storage and servicing of personal airplanes. 


It will be located on the south end of the airport. Reed will 


' 


continue to operate the present Paci 





ity on the north end, 


utilizing it for enlarged overhaul and repair facilities and 


maintaining his ofhces and customers lounge there. J. D 


} 
Reed Company also operates 


Dallas and New Orleans Airpo 


Unusual width of the new hangar, with depth tor two 


facilities on Love Field in 
in New Orleans 
rows of multi-engine planes and space for a Bonanza be 
tween and in the center of each group of four twins, makes 
for a minimum of handling and expedites movements. Only 
one ship need be moved to bring planes trom the rear to 
the front ramp. This speed-up is necessary to service a 
large number of storage customers who may depart ot 
irrive simultaneously. It is augmented by manual-electri 
cally-operated sliding doors which rapidly close off each 
section when needed, as in case of sudden wind storms. Fire 
hazards are minimized by the quick in-and-out movement 
of any airplane. An innovation in the new hangar is the 
provision ot built-in-the-floor conduits carrying electricity 
and air with outlets for each airplane. This will end ex- 
tension cords and hoses and their operating and fire hazards. 
Storage charges will be $100 monthly for twin Beech 
crafts and $50 for Bonanzas and tie-down will be $2 
nightly for all transient types. Auto parking space will 
each hangar customer. 


iccommodate two cars for 
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Reed's rise to the position of the country’s largest Beech 
craft distributor had its beginning twenty-one years ago 
when he first took up flying in Houston. In 1930 he was 
commissioned as an Air Corps Reserve officer and em 
ployed by the Jim Davis Flying Service as instructor and 
charter pilot. Three years later he was co-organizer and 
partner of Texas Fairchild Sales Corporation, distributor 
of Fairchild planes in Texas, Louisiana and Oklahoma. The 
firm changed its name in 1937 to Air Activities and added 
the Taylorcraft distributorship for Texas, Louisiana and 
Oklahoma, and a year later Howard airplanes were added 
to its sales in the same states. In 1937 Reed purchased his 
partner’s interest and in 1939 organized one of the govern- 
ment’s first CPT programs. In late 1939 the new company, 
J. D. Reed Company, Inc., was formed. In 1945 the firm 
discontinued its Fairchild and Taylorcraft sales to become 
distributor for Beech Aircraft Corporation. 

Sparkplug in the ]. LD. Reed organization is Mrs. Jacklyn 
Reed. Jackie met J. D. when he was an instructor and she 
was a hopeful student. Their marriage came first, het 
private pilot license later, and she has actively participated 
in Reed aviation ventures ever since, being secretary and 
treasurer of the firm. J. D., the super salesman, directs the 
organization’s operations and Jackie, the administrative 
wheel, keeps the operations humming and directs its sixty 
five employes. Her office in the busy hangar is the last to 
douse the lights at might and she’s usually “grounded” 
there except on special occasions such as the annual Na 
tional Air Races, in which J. D. Reed entries have won 
prominence. 

Mrs. Reed is credited with developing several innova- 
tions in modern aircraft service policies and is widely 
known because of the extra personal services and hospitabl 
itmosphere which distinguish the Reed facilities in Hous- 
ton, Dallas and New Orleans. Her feminine touch is found 
in some of the popular and exclusive Reed aircraft acces- 
sories for twin Beechcrafts, including personalized mono- 
grammed instrument knobs, a unique beverage bar which 
fits the inner door of any Beech 18, the Reed Unitized 
Radio Panel and special interior arrangements including 
cabin radio and ship-to-shore telephone. Another Reed— 
their daughter, Bettye Jeane—is becoming well known in 
aviation. She obtained a private license as a pilot before 


graduating from Stephens College. 
* * * 
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JUST AMONG OURSELVES 


(Continued from Page 6) 


groups can’t be expected to do much 
about the problem. In the first place 
there are too many pessimists within 
our own ranks who are selling aviation 
short and who take the dim view that 
the fields should close since there prob- 
ibly isn’t enough business to keep them 
going anyway. The other reason why 
the general run of aviation people can 
not be counted upon to help stop the 
rising tide of airport closures is that 
they are too busy with their own prob- 
lems. Whom can we look to? 

A realistic appraisal reveals only two 
possible sources of help: the CAA field 
men, both in airport and personal fly- 
ing development, and the state aviation 
commission ofhcials. They are gen- 
erally the first to know of airports 
about to close and whether or not 
anything can be done about it. We 
believe that in many cases munici- 
palities can be sold on keeping air- 
ports going even if it requires a cer- 
tain amout of operating expense each 
month. Too many communities, usual- 
ly through bank- 
rupted fixed-base operators by trying 


ignorance, have 


to operate the airport as a money- 
making facility instead of as a public 
utility with a long haul view of some 
day paying out financially. 

We believe that many tottering pri- 
vate fields might be purchased by 
municipalities especially in case they 
ure close-in. It will take a lot of per- 
sonal selling and representatives of 
state aviation authorities and the Civil 
Aeronautics Administration are usually 
good salesmen. They have the addi- 
tional asset of being government of- 
ficials with no personal axe to grind. 
Additionally, you'll find most of these 
men with an unbounded faith in the 
future of aviation and it is this faith 
which must be translated into action. 

It is not inconceivable to believe 








Airmen’s Calendar 


Nov. 7-13—Aircraft Accident In 
vestigator’s Course, Flight Safety Foun- 
dation, Woods Hole, Mass 

Nov. 15-17—6th 
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Annual Aviation 


tion Meeting, Hotel Statler, Cleveland 
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National Aviation 


Association Annual Meeting, 


Dec. 2-5—4th Annual International 
Aviation Celebration, El Paso 

Dec. 17 
Lecture, 
Sciences, U. 
Building, Washington, D. ¢ 


Annual Wright Brothers 
Institute of 
S. Chamber of Commerce 


Aeronautical 











that many city fathers, newspaper edi- 
tors and civic leaders can be enlisted 
to help sell their local governments on 
moderately subsidizing operators over 
say a five-year period just to keep their 
local field a going concern. Such 
assistance would be a mutual aid pact 
and not truly a subsidy. In return for 
keeping the town on the airport map, 
for keeping the property as a going 
airport ready for the future aeronau- 
tical needs of the community, the 
operator might receive rent-free build- 
ings and rights on a field maintained 
by the city at no expense to the op- 
erator. The same kind of cooperation 
should be extended 
feeder air lines. 
Many people believe aviation has 
been oversold and thus the depression. 
We believe it has been undersold. But 
of all the people in aviation, the re- 
sponsibility of keeping the majority of 
our nation’s small airports open and 
operating by out and out salesmanship 
will fall on the shoulders of the CAA 
and their kinsmen in the state avia 


the struggling 


tion departments, who are desperately 
trying to build and develop civil avia- 
tion throughout the nation. 


x * * 





BOLD STRIPES FOR SAFETY’S SAKE were painted on this Bonanza by Tradewind Airport 
at Amarillo, Texas, for W. H. (Bill) Hoster, president of Star Manufacturing Co., of 
Oklahoma City. Said Shelby Kritser of Tradewind: “We painted the airplane black and 
yellow at Mr. Hoster’s request—he wanted an airplane that could be seen by other 
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airplane drivers.” 
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(Tradewind Airport Photo.) 





MINIATURE AIRLINER 


(Continued from Page 17) 
ing hips and reverse knee action and 
special tools such as ingrown angle 
wrenches with radar attachments are 
handy at times. 

Seriously, though, an average of two 
days per month for maintenance, with 
1 two-week lay-up every two years for 
engine overhaul (unless you have spare 
engines), are needed by the company 
iirplane that flies under 100,000 miles 
By staggering engines for 
overhaul, so as not to have all your 
ezgs in “high engine time’ baskets, 
pilots could be sent to Florida for an- 
nual vacations during February while 
first one engine and then the other is 
swung out for overhaul, 1948 left 
engine, 1949 right engine. 

Quite a few twin Beech pilots and 
mechanics have devised or utilized 
interesting maintenance and _ installa- 
tion innovations. Some of these are: 

Vented generator control boxes. 

Fuel analyzer maintenance. 

Brake maintenance and adjustment. 

Additional cockpit ventilation. 

ILS ram’s head antenna installation. 

Flush-type antenna systems 

(markers, altimeter, ADF). 

VHF mast location and installation. 

ADF sense antennas. 

Landing gear warning light 

relocation. 

Nose landing and warning lights. 

Wing ice lights. 

Cockpit instrument lighting. 

In addition to these, there are some 
innovations on which more informa- 
tion is needed and which we would like 
to hear about, including: 

Automatic pilot installations. 

Thermostatically-controlled cabin 

temperature. 

Windshield defroster cutoffs. 

Cabin entrance steps. 

Antenna mast de-icing. 

Oxygen systems. 

Use of 80-gal. nose space for wt. 

and balance. 

Cleaning and polishing of aircraft. 

Information and inquiries concern- 


per year. 


ing these and other innovations for 
twin Beechcrafts will be appreciated 
by the Author, in care of the Editors. 





Next Month 


Pressurized cabins, horse pou er, 
high-lift devices — these are a 
few of the problems discussed 
next month in an article by Fred 
K. Dick on design requirements 


for future executive air planes. 

































Now...more utilization 
for executive airplanes 


It wasn't always possible for business firms ability at all times from our Approved Service 
and individuals to obtain maximum utilization of | Stations of genuine factory parts and equip- 
their airplanes at minimum expense. Now that ment and factory-trained specialists. 
they can, executive airplanes such as the Twin For more utilization of your airplane at home 
Beech are returning valuable dividends as pro- or in your travels, consult the Beechcraft Sales 
ductive business machines, for which mainte- and Approved Service Stations listed on this 
nance service is available in many cities from page about your maintenance. 





the Beechcraft Sales and Approved Service Sta- 
tions listed on this page. 


No longer must multi-engine airplane owners 
maintain costly inventories of parts and acces- 
sories and even repair shops of their own which 
penalized early-day executive flying. We now 
perform all their maintenance needs for maxi- 
mum usefulness in the air at minimum expense 





on the ground. As a result the Twin Beech is more 
widely and productively used than any multi- 
engine executive airplane. A major factor in * - * BUTLER COMPANY °° °* 
this expansion of aviation usefulness is avail- Airplane Sales Division 

223 W. Monroe St. CHICAGO, ILL. 
Drew Field TAMPA, FLORIDA 
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* * HARTE FLYING SERVICE: - 
- SOUTHWEST AVIATION SERVICE, INC. - Municipal Airport WICHITA, KANSAS 


Hangar 2, Municipal Airport 
OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLA. 











- TULSAIR DISTRIBUTORS, INC. - * * © «© @ EE. PENN *- * * ° 


Hangar 5, Municipal Airport 
TULSA, OKLAHOMA Gregg County Airport LONGVIEW, TEXAS 
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All CAA-approved airplanes are safe and good... 


Aw airplanes with CAA approval are air- 
worthy—safe for pilot and passengers, meet- 
ing the CAA’s rigid standards for public 
safety. 

But these airplanes can and do vary con- 
siderably as to their relative value in per- 
formance per dollar of investment or in 
transportation per hour of the owner’s time. 

Here are the actual “strength” figures of 
the three leading four-place planes, together 
with “performance” figures. They explain 
the outstanding success of the Bonanza since 
its introduction, the loyalty and enthusiasm 
of Bonanza owners, and:the Bonanza’s con- 
sistently high resale value. 


The following facts are taken from the 
CAA Approved Flight Manual or Operating 
Manual published for each airplane by its 
manufacturer. In order to make comparisons 
at similar altitudes, some of Plane A figures 
are interpolated from other data contained 
in that Manual. 





Strength and Permissible Operating Speed 


Plane A Plane B Bonanze A35 





Limit flight load factor, at full gross weight" 38 38 4A 


Ultimate flight load factor 
(at which failure may occur 


at gross weight (based on CAR 03.201) 57 57 6.46 
Placarded, never exceed, dive speed 158 mph 190 mph 202 mph 
*Upper limit of the ratio of normal load to which the airplane may be subjected 
without incurring permanent defermation and damage. 
Performance 
Plane A* Plane B* Bonanza A35 
High Speed, Sea Level 132 mph 157 mph 184 mph 
Cruising Speed, 3500 feet 128 mph 150 mph 163 mph 
Fuel Consumption at 3500 feet, = 
| gallons/hour, recommended cruising 10.8 12.0 95 
Range at 3500 feet with standard fuel 540 mi. 495 mi. 670 mi. 
Cruising Speed at 8000 feet 129 mph 144 mph 170 mph 
Fuel Consumption at 8000 feet, gallons/hour 10.1 10.5 98 
Rate of Climb at Sea Level 731 ft./min. 730 ft./min. 890 ft./min. 
Rate of Climb at 8000 feet 240 ft./min. 310 ft./min. 515 ft./min. 
Service Ceiling, feet altitude 10,400 12,000 17,100 
Take-off distance, over 50 feet, Sea Level 2022 feet 1900 feet 1690 feet 
Landing distance, over 50 feet, Sea Level 1916 feet 1300 feet 1155 feet 
Stalling Speed, flaps up 64.5 mph 69.0 mph 65.0 mph 
Stalling Speed, flaps down 61.5 mph 55.0 mph 56.0 mph 


*The performance figures for both Plane A and Plane B are for planes equipped 
with optional, expensive changeable pitch propellers. The Beech controllable pitch 
propeller is standard equipment on all Bonanzas. 
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FOUR ENGINES 


(Continued from page 19) 
rector of aeronautics in Louisiana, 
witnessed the tests and said the plane 
‘fills a gap which has long existed in 
aviation. It is, in effect, a private air 
liner.” 

CAA ofhcials were also present and 
they called the Starflight “a new con 
ception in light aircraft. The phe 
nomenal progress made thus far augurs 
well for the plane’s future.” 

Most of the men who built the Star 
flight have known each other a long 
time and all have had a great deal of 


Legion of Merit. Monsted is executive 
ofhcer of the 122nd and was awarded 
the Distinguished Flying Cross and 
two Air Medals during World War II. 
Donald H. Butler, engineer and pilot 
with the company, did the detailed 
drawings. He is commander of the 
122nd National Guard Utility Flight 
and during World War II was awarded 
the DFC and the Air Medal with four 
clusters. Art Turner, who designed the 
plane, is a graduate aeronautical en- 
gineer from LSU and during the war 
worked with Lockheed on the Lode- 
star, Constellation and F-80. Kenneth 


Milton Barth, who supervised the 
sheet-metal work, was a B-29 pilot 
and instructor during the war and also 
flies with the 122nd Squadron. 

Others who worked on the plane 
are Shi Ming Gee, an aeronautical en- 
gineer and former B-29 gunner; Ferdi- 
nand Schutzler, former B-29 mechanic 
and gunner; Lawrence White, another 
B-29 gunner, who was awarded the 
DFC and four Air Medals; and former 
Army aircraft mechanics John Jenks, 
Richard Peake and Francis R. Kinne. 
Other officers of the aeronautical com- 
pany include Hughes Schneidau, for- 








wiation experience. Col. Vincent is (Slim) Latimer, production superin- mer Navy officer; William and Dabney 
commanding officer of the 122nd tendent, is a graduate of the Carnegie Coddington, commercial and former 


Bombardment Squadron of the Louisi 
ina National Guard and holds the 


Institute of Technology and was a 
lieutenant commander in the Navy. 


military pilots, and Richard Freeman, 
- & & © 

















"TS CAPTAIN JONES AGAIN- HIS fly fone [5 50 
COMFORTABLE HE FORGETS TO Take iT OFF!“ 














Scott Aircraft Sales Uses Tune-O-Lene 


“We have been using Tune-O-Lene in our Aircraft Engines 
which has eliminated sticking valves and has given us more 
hours on our Aircraft Engines and we have also found that this 
product is very good for breaking in new or re-built Engines.” 

— SCOTT AIRCRAFT SALES. INC., 
EL PASO. TEXAS 
(Signed) LEE GRACY 


Sec’y.-Treasurer 









Operations Mgr. 


IT'S GUARANTEED! 
TO REDUCE FRICTION AND 
WEAR OR DOUBLE YOUR 








HOBB SWETNAM CoO., 


WicHita Farts. Texas 
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For Better Airport 
Service in Dallas! 


Specializing in one-stop service, Garland 
Airport (shown on new map as “Mustang” 
Airport) is the airport in Dallas for the 
business man who flies and expects busi- 
ness-like efficiency and courtesy. 


REPAIRS for aircraft, engine, 
instruments 


ALL-WEATHER runways 4,000 ft 

and 2,700 ft. long, hard-surfaced 

and with clear approaches. Paved 

taxiway and ramps. No trainers rigger. New repair shop to be 
installed 


propeller, radio, 
New parachute loft with licensed 


STORAGE aplenty in 3 hangars CAFE and transportation on air 
totalling over 26,000 sq. fft., in- port. We make hotel reservations 
cluding new 120 by 144-ft. hangar for overnight guests. Guif Avia 
for multi-engine transports tion Products from truck and pits 


Next time try Garland Airport you, too, will 
find it the favorite stop in Dallas, operated efficient- 
ly and courteously by and for fliers who expect the 


best in service. Dr. G. D. Mahon, Owner 


GARLAND AIRPORT 


(Shown on New Map as “"Mustang’’ Airport) 
2 Mi. E. of White Rock Lake 


~ -“ p 
Dallas, Texas 
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DESIGN FOR COMFORT 


(Continued from page 15) 


seat, to provide for large variations 
in weight with minor effect on flight 
trim. The airplane uses conventional 
tileron, rudder and elevator controls. 
totalled 199 


month and the designers 


Flight-testing had 
hours last 
claim performance paralleling that of 
conventional designs of similar power. 
Specifications include: Wing span, 34 
ft.; length, 22 ft. 7 ins.; height, 7 ft. 
6 ins.; wing area, 120 sq. ft.; empty 
weight, 850 lbs.; gross weight, 1,400 
lbs.; fuel capacity, 23 gals. 

As for performance, its designers 
eport a cruising speed of 110 mph. 
2,350 


rpm. Stalling speeds in tests at 1,200 


over a measured course and at 


lb. weight have been reported as 44 
mph. LAS with full flaps and 49 mph. 
IAS without flaps. Other performance 
reports at a load of 1,200 Ibs. include 
in initial rate of climb of about 700 
fpm. 

involves no 


To enter the cabin 


climbing over wings or lifting one’s 
veight by arm power. The flat floos 
of the cabin is only 16 inches off the 
ground and access is similar to that 
ffered by an automobile. Seat width 
s 44 ins., described as being about the 
same as that of the Model A Ford, 
or, as the designers put it, “roomy 
nough for two adults and a child.” 
Location of the cabin ahead of the 
power plant and wing makes for more 
effective soundproofing as well as 
roominess and visibility. 

A low wing would have offered ad 
vantages for landing gear installation 
but the designers contend that such 


1 design involved less desirable flight 





characteristics. Their high wing is still 
ynly about 44 inches off the ground 
ind is full 


cantilever, incorporating 


simplified construction and utilizing 
only four ribs in the outer panels. The 
main W heels ire installed on the 
fuselage below the engine. 

Anderson, Greenwood and Co. was 
originally incorpor ited in 1941 and 
was reincorporated after the war for 
personal aircraft research, which it has 
continued for the last three years, Of 
hcials are Ben M. Anderson, president; 
Marvin Greenwood, vice president, and 
Lomis Slaughter, Jr., secretary and 
chief engineer. All were employed by 
Aircraft 


Boeing’s engineering department. An 


Boeing during the war in 


derson and Slaughter worked on both 


preliminary 


and final project design 
ind Greenwood was assistant chief of 
the preliminary design department. 
They were with Boeing more than four 
years and worked on such projects as 
the B-50, Stratocruiser and XB-47 


Stratojet * x * 
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MAKING FLYING SAFER 





HUDSON ENGINEERING 


Equips A-26 with Custom-Built “Chair Chutes” 


@ The Hudson Engineering Corp. of 
Houston, Texas, designe and build- 
er of gas processing plants, believes it 
is just plain common sense to protect 
passengers and crew in every way pos- 
sible. So they have equipped thei 


converted A-26 with Irvin “Chair 


| 


: 


Interior of the beautifully-appotnted Hud- 


son Engineering transport showing Custom- 
Built “Chair Chutes” fitted into the backs 


Chutes.” They know that these Au 
Chutes* can be vitally important m 
many types of emergencies. Leading 
aircraft owners everywhere know this 
is a fact and are equipping their planes 
with Custom-Built “Chair Chutes.” 
Why delay. Write for the facts today. 





of the seats. The chutes can be put on ina 
few seconds in an emergency. Write for cir- 


cular illustrating and describing their use. 





f 


FEEL SAFER 
...BE SAFER 


with Irvin 
Custom-Built 


“Chair Chutes” \R 


Ar 






w over 35,000 registered members of the 
lar Club. Should vou qualtfy, please write us. 


5. Pat. of Cop) right 14s 


IRVING AIR CHUTE CO. 


INCORPORATED 


1674 JEFFERSON AVE., BUFFALO 8, N. Y. 


Ths nuthwest Parachute Co. Leon Mchennon, Pres. 


4347 Lovers Lane. Dallas, Texas 


od , 
aw” Distributor for Texas. Oklahoma, Arkansas lennessee 
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Texas Endurance Fliers Near 400-hour Mark 


\, Luscombe 165 


4-place Silvaire Sedan, piloted by 


hp 


p. Continental-powered 


Pred Vin 


mont and Bert Simons of Dallas and sponsored 


by the Texas Private Fliers Association, neared 
ts 400th hour in the air as we went to press 
und the pilots reported they were more conf 
lent than ever of staying aloft 1,500 hours 
for a new world’s endurance record 

Fred Lockwood, their manager, said the 

ts had perfected refueling from a moving 
Ford convertible to the point where only one 
! of twenty snatches” was being missed 
I " equipped with front-end uprights 
‘ irry a rope loop attached to a 5-gal 
Pilots Pred Vinmont and Bert Simons be- 


fore take-off (right) 


and as photographed 


during fuel pick-up from moving auto 
(below). 
Magnolia Petroleum Photos.) 
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NASAO Urges U. S. Projects 


The National Association of State Aviatior 
Officials convention in Boston last month 
passed resolutions recommending 1) addi 


nal Federal support for 


1| Research Foundat 


m pr 


Harvard's 


yects to 


Acronaut: 


improv c 





LIGHTPLANE SPIN REQUIREMENTS FOR RESEARCH were studied last month by rep- 


resentatives 


of six personal 


aircraft firms, CAA, CAB and NACA, 


shown above at 


their meeting at Texas A. & M.'s Personal Aircraft Research Center with Fred E. Weick, 


director of 


the center 


(seated at end of table). 


Seated left to right are H. A. Sutton, 


Ryan; J. M. Chamberlain, CAB; Mrs. R. B. Harwood, Jr., secretary; Mr. Weick; J. E. 
Boudwin, CAA; M. J. Gordon, Beech; and D. C. McGary, Temco. Standing in usual order 
are H. G. Erickson, Luscombe; J. H. Gerteis, Cessna; Ed Brush, Texas A. & M.; H. F 


Keuck, Aer 
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once 


Neihouse 


NACA 


C. W. Von Rosenberg, CAA; Robert Sanders, Ercoype, and A. | 
(Texa 1. & M 


Phot 


gas can, travels at 60 mph. while the pilots 
pass above it at about 75 mph. with a pick-up 
hook which trails through the loop. In this 
manner cans of fuel, food and other supplies 
are retrieved twice daily. Mobilgas and Mobil 
oil furnished by Magnolia Petroleum Co 
Southwest Airmotive in Dallas made the plane's 


are 


60-gal auxiliary tank installation and other 
modifications; Continental Motors furnished 
Engineer Lock York as an engine consultant 


und Ford and Bankston-Hall Motors provided 


pick up cars. 








personal airplane design and performance, (2) 


maximum Federal aid for airports, (3) Federal 
tate airmarking, (4) use of civilian flight 
schools through high schools, colleges and uni 
versities for screening, familiarizing and in 
doctrinating military aviation trainees, (5) 
continued GI flight training, (6) Federal air 
nail star routes for lightplanes, and (7) week 
end U. S. border clearances for lightplanes 
Edward F. Knapp, Vermont aeronautics di 


rector, Was elected president to succeed I 


Cornish, Indiana director 


Same Clinic Policies 


‘bills of policy” 


Most of the 
the National 


endorsed by 


Aviation Clinic in Detroit last 


\ t 
montn renewed ind re-en phasized recom 


mendations voiced last year 


Air Tour to Mexico 


Highlight of El Paso’s annual International 
Aviation Celebration will be an air tour to 
Chihuahua City, Mexico, Dec. 3-4. Don | 


Self, manager of the El Paso Municipal Airport, 
ot 
ypens with the air tour 
E] 


reservations 


which 
two 


is general chairman the celebration 
and ends with a 
Dec. 4-5. 


otner 


day Paso 


tor 


air regatta in 
hotel 


should be 


Requests 
and information 
Self rs sto the El Paso 


direc ted to 


Chamber of Commerce 


AMVETS in Court Action Against VA 


National Aviation Trades 
AMVETS will file a test < 
court at Washington against the 
behalf of 
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been denied flight traiming author 
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Regatta Disregards Speed for Fuel Economy 


Maximum fuel economy at the expense of speed featured 
the recent Fall Air Regatta at the Philadelphia Aviation 
Country Club. Competition was over a triangular course 
of about 200 miles with 50 points each for best fuel econ- 
omy and speed. 

Following are 
fuel economy: 


winners of ten classifications, ranked by 


Plane and Pilot Fuel, gph. Speed. mph. Score 
i-Place Airplanes 

Bonanza, J. N. Arne 3.8 114.7 90.7 
(Average of 9 Bonanzas) 5.8 23.9 

Cessna 170, Genevieve Wadhams 4.4 98.6 92.5 
(Average of 5 Cessnas) 6.3 108.3 

Piper Family Cruiser, E. Braden 5.5 96.1 98.8 
(Average of 4 F. Cruisers) 6.0 95.4 

Navion, W. E. Wells 6.6 113.8 96.2 
(Average of 6 Navions) 7.5 110.0 

Stinson, J. T. McLamore 9.0 111.3 99.8 
(Average of 8 Stinsons) 8.6 101.3 

Bellanca, J. Kaveny 10.2 143.0 96.3 
(Average of 4 Bellancas) 9.6 128.0 

2-Place Airplanes 

Luscombe, D. Pinelli 3.5 85.6 96.9 
(Average of 5 Luscombes) 4.0 88.5 

Ercoupe, Max Meee 4.1 93.0 98.7 
(Average of 4 Ercoupes) 4.5 89.7 

Cessna 120-140, A Smolinski 4.7 100.0 98.3 
(Average of 12 Cessnas) 4.8 94.4 

Swift 125, A. C. Croff 6.6 113.8 96.2 
(Average of 3 Swifts) 6.7 117.3 


Personalized Service for Private Fliers 


A new slant on “personal service” for fliers landing at 
Atlanta Municipal Airport is being tried by Southeastern 
Air Service, airplane dealers, flight instructors and main- 
tenance operators in several Southern cities. 

Arriving planes are greeted by a Southeastern attendant, 
who wipes windshields, checks planes for necessary me- 
chanical services and offers quick repairs. “We even offer 
hotel reservations,” commented Millard S. Davis, 
general manager, “and will go so far as to ask the Georgia 
Tech Athletic Association for football tickets—though we 
don’t guarantee to obtain seats on the fifty-yard line!” 

The idea which Southeastern Air Service, Inc., has for 
personal service is not a new one. But it is an old idea 
which is being attempted with the ultimate in great detail 
for personal attention to customers. 

“It is now time for close attention to personal assistance 
for individuals,” commented Davis. “We aim to make what 
is generally known as Southern hospitality into South- 
eastern hospitality. customers with a certain 
famous Southern softdrink—and with something harder on 
together with telephone service, maps, weather 


to secure 


Greeting 


occasions 


tx 








a iy Deer Hunting 


information, and directory service for locating friends in 

the Atlanta area is all now a part of our job.” 
Southeastern Air Service is dealer for Stinson, Ercoupe 

and Continental Parts in addition to Firestone Products. 





WHERE to STOP 


GEORGIA 








For QUICK, COURTEOUS service stop at 
Southeastern Air Service 


Municipal Airport, C. C. Gilham, Mer. 
Distributors: Stinson, Ercoupe, Continental 
Parts; Lear Radios; Firestone Products; 
Gulf Gas and Oil. Careful handling; quick, 
expert repairs; inside storage. 


to 12 p. m.—Immediate Transportation Downtown. 


FLYING TO 
ATLANTA? 


OPEN 6 a. m. 





LOUISIANA 


SKYWAY 1 
STOP-OVER is 27022" 


Near-by strip on famous Cross Lake for fishing, fish dinners. 


DIXIE AIRCRAFT SERVICE, SHREVEPORT AIRPARK 
Shreveport, La. Dennis Bass, Operator Telephone 4-8868 





Modern tourist court and restaurant across street 
from airport. A 7-cent bus at our gate for those 
80 and 91 gas, all oil grades 


lives on airport. All-weather runways. 





TENNESSEE 


MEMPHIS 


overnight storage . . 


MEMPHIS AERO CORP.—Hanger No. 





Stinson Sales and Service Complete 
Maintenance all Type aircraft . . . Excellent 
transportation to city by Airline Limousine 
service and bus .. . Ample hangar space for 


1, Municipal Airport 





TEXAS 





Ercoupe and Luscombe Sales & Service 
Instrument and ATR Courses Approved for all G.I. Training 


HICKS Aviation Service 


Highland Park Airport Emerson 6-2881 Dallas 








SKYLINE AIRPORT, INC. 
Dallas’ Downtown Airport (2% miles) 
Cab Service, Cafe, Service & Repair 
Luscombe, Stinson and Aeronca Sales 


954 Forest Ave. Rd. Dallas W -5456 
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as always, will be 
headquarters for those who 
go after their wild game by ted = 
plane. Everything as you want it... 
hord-surfaced runways . . 


the turf . . . swimming pool . . 
horseback riding . . . fishing we Sk 
stocked lakes . . . hunting . . . a eM Pane 


appetizing food around the clock 
night-time fun-fare. 


— 





@ Make your flight 
plans now—next trip visit the Flying L Ranch, 32 
miles W. of San Antonio at Bandera. 
Col. and Mrs. Jack Lapham, Owners. 


Weiter 
event 


° service 2 
to earn your satisfaction and con- 
fidence . . . distinctive, cozy- WS A 
comfort guest suites just a 


sanvena, re are 


_7 now to visit the Texas Hill Country during Deer Season 
which opens November 16 and lasts through December. 
Pienty of deer are } reported and hospitable Flying L 


ye 







Give your engine this 


DOUBLE CARE 


0 Have it serviced only by 
experienced mechanics, and 
© lubricate it with Texaco 
Aircraft Engine Oil. 


HATEVER your plane, its engine will hum a 
W 3 eet note of assurance aloft when you give 
it proper care and effective lubrication. Let the 
trained mechanics at the field keep your engine tuned 
up ... and assure trouble-free performance with 


Texaco Aircraft Engine Oil. 


Texaco Aircraft Engine Oil keeps engines efficient 
... protects against wear... extends the time between 
overhauls . . . saves you money on maintenance. 
America’s major airlines use Texaco Aircraft Engine 
Oil. In fact — 

More revenue airline miles in the U.S. 

are flown with Texaco Aircraft Engine 

Oil than with any other brand. 
You'll find that the airports where Texaco Avia- 
ion Products are sold are exceptionally good places 
o land . . . for quality lubricants and fuels . . . for 
‘ast, courteous and reliable service. The Texas Com- 
pany, Aviation Division, 135 East 42nd Street, New 
York 17, N. Y. 


TEXACO Lubricants and Fuels 


FOR THE AVIATION INDUSTRY 


Tune in.. 
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- TEXACO STAR THEATRE every Wednesday night starring Milton Berle. See newspaper for time and station. 
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Here's the administration building at Torreon, viewed from the ramp where a LAMSA transport is loading. Landing fee for visiting 


lightplanes is only four pesos (60 cents) and transportation to town is available. 


(Photo by LAGUNA.) 


Torreon’s Boost to Mexican Flying 


By FLORENCE McDERMOTT 


AREFOOTED Indians with 
arrows at 
LAMSA (for Lineas Areas Mexicanas, 
S. A.) Airport at Torreon, Mexico, no 
longer surprise seasoned pilots or pas- 
sengers after their first Torreon land- 
ing. The air-minded natives are not 
there at the request of the Torreon 
Chamber of Commerce for a splash 


bows and 





of local color. Curiosity lures them. 


Watching the airline’s flight op- 
erations is now a pastime for the Kika- 


bus Indians on seasonal journeys by 


foot from Southern Mexico north in 
quest of wild game. At Torreon, they 
squat just outside the airport fence. 

They watch LAMSA’s DC-3s, Mexi- 
can Army planes, American light 


“ 


Mechanics trained by United Airlines’ staff LAMSA's well-equipped maintenance and 


overhaul shop at Torreon. 
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(Photo by LAGUNA.) 


planes and even helicopters land and 
take off at one of Mexico’s finest air- 
ports. LAMSA built the airport at 
Torreon, 475 miles southeast of El 
Paso, in 1946, as its maintenance cen- 
ter. American capital and initiative de- 
veloped 950 acres from pasture land 
and a corn field into a Class IV ai 
field. LAMSA, a subsidiary of United 
Air Lines Inc., is Mexico’s second 
largest airline. 

American sportsmen, miners, aerial 
crop dusters and U. S. citizens with 
Mexican ranch property have since 
made good use of the field. Their 
Cubs, Bonanzas and Luscombes are 
tied down next to Mexican Cubs, Bo- 
nanzas and Luscombes marked with 
X identifications instead of N’s. 

Pilots have their choice of two run- 
ways: the 4,950 foot Southeast-North- 
west, or the 4,500 foot East-West 
Airline officials have plans for a 
North-South runway. They also plan 
to lengthen the present ones to 6,000 
feet. Torreon’s elevation at the field 
is 3,750. 

United spent $1,000,000 developing 
the airport. The field is equipped with 
a hangar large enough for three 
DC-3’s, a passenger station, adminis- 
trative offices, its own electrical, 
sewer and water system, a control 
tower, communications center, weather 
bureau, and even a hospital and class- 
room. 

The white, tile-trimmed passenger 
station houses a restaurant, passenger 
lobby, communications center, weather 
station and Mexican governmental 

(Continued on Page 32) 
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Give the Line 


A Break 


’'M just a line boy. These 

] words are not from a big- 

shot airline executive or colorful test 

pilot but from one of the lowliest 

characters in the aviation business. I 

simply believe the nation’s line boys 
should get better breaks. 

You'll see a line boy at any airport 
in the country. No glamorous charac- 
ter, he’s the kid in grimy coveralls who 
rushes out, waves you to the gas pit, 
lugs your baggage to the office, serv- 
ices your airplane and gets it safely 
roosted in the hangar. If you are 
planning to take off at dawn, he’ll be 
the one who will have it out of the 
hangar, warmed up and ready to go, 
fifteen minutes before the sun emerges 
from the horizon. Neither licensed 
pilot nor certificated mechanic, he’s 
just a kid who likes to be around air- 
planes. 

My boss lists me on the payroll as 
a “mechanic’s helper,” but seldom do 
I see the inside of an engine or help 
fabricate a fuselage. I am usually too 
busy sweeping floors, mounting wind- 
socks or cleaning out the privy behind 
Hangar No. 3. I run errands for every- 
one including the local CAA Inspector. 
Just the other day I was sent down- 
town to get a quart of whiskey for a 
onely rancher who flew his Cub 
Cruiser in to pick it up. 

When I am lucky enough to be 
ordered into the shop, the leering A. 
& E. quickly has me busy fixing flats 
or cleaning caked oil from bottoms of 
fuselages, neither of which adds to 
my aeronautical knowledge. What I 
am learning about the technical side 
f aviation is deciphered from CAA 
Manuals or from unintelligible con- 
versations of mechanics 


Complaints—And Why Not? 


Thankless pilots are another reason 
nereasing numbers of line boys are 
turning to soda jerking in downtown 
lrug stores. Some who wouldn’t think 
of entering a hotel without tipping the 
bellhop expect perfect service from 
the line boy without so much as a 
“thank you.” Other airmen evidently 
experience a sadistic pleasure in parke 
ing their ships hundreds of yards from 
the hangar so that the line boy, who 
sn’t allowed to taxi it, will exhaust 
himself pushing it. And then there 
s the demon who heads for the nearest 
mud puddle, gets promptly bogged 
down and cackles as the sweating line 
boy submerges himself working the 
airplane free from the muck. 

One of the line boy’s worst head 
aches is the airport hot rock who de- 
lights in making his passengers sick. 
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By BRUCE E. HENDERSON 


Naturally, the resulting mess must 
be cleaned up—and guess who does 
the job? Another nemesis is the 
dramatic airman who can’t seem to 
complete a cross-country flight until 
two hours after sundown, and it’s the 
line boy who misses supper to put 
the runway lights out for him. 

I have four scarred knuckles and a 
smashed class ring as memories of 
pilots who said “switch off” when the 
switch was on. My lungs are choked 
with dust blasted into me by thankless 
pilots whom I had just given cranks 
My eyes are permanently bloodshot 
from rising at 5:30 a. m. to warm up 
airplanes for pilots who wanted to 
take off at daybreak—and waiting 
until 9:30 for them to show up. 

To the youthful line boy, the only 
thing that makes such treatment bear- 
able is the prospect of his hour or so 
flying at the end of each week. But, 
too often, he encounters as much 
difficulty getting an instructor to fly 
with him as he does trying to keep a 
wing on a pylon. 


Flight Time Seidom Arrives 
Anyone who knows many flight 
instructors will agree that, for the 
most part, they are a restive lot who 
would rather sleep Sunday mornings 
than teach some awkward kid how to 








fly an airplane. Consequently, when 
the line boy finally finds time to fly, 
the following melodrama is typical of 
what he runs into: 

Line Boy: “Hank, I’ve a few minutes 
off. How about flying with me?” 

Instructor (sleepily): “Sorry, Butch, 
but I’ve got an appointment with 
Johnny Silverspoon in fifteen 
minutes.” 

L. B.: “But this is Sunday morning, 
Hank. Johnny only comes ou: on 
weekdays.” 

Inst. (irritated): “Oh nuts, that’s 
right. Say, the mech was telling me 
that airplane can’t be flown until the 
oil is changed.” 

L. B.: “I just changed the oil 
Cleaned the spark plugs, too.” 

Inst.: “Yeah? Say, Butch, isn’t it 
too gusty outside?” 

L. B.: “It’s perfect flying weather, 
Hank.” 

Inst. (angrily): “Perfect flying 
weather! What’s the matter with you, 
Butch. You wanna be a fair weather 
pilot? We'd better wait until the wind 
starts blowin’.” (Goes back to sleep 
as Line Boy leaves dejectedly.) 

If the line boy is lucky enough to 
snare an instructor, the flight which 
follows is usually an aerial nightmare 
The man on the right knows he isn’t 
flying a “paying” student and he acts 
accordingly. He shouts, curses, shakes 
the controls violently and, in general, 
resembles a madman. After thirty 
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minutes of this, the airplane is ready 


for a major, the line boy is convinced 
he is too moronic ever to learn to fly, 
and the smiling with 
satisfaction at the thought of return- 
office 


chagrined 


Instructol 


ing to his sofa in the 

On landing, the youth 
frowning 
students and an angry operator who 
hell he took the 


isually must face several 
wants to know why I 
airplane without permissio! 

I would like to say just two more 
things. The line boy’s work may be 
lowly, but his cheerful helpfulness is 


building up much-needed goodwill to 


private flying throughout the land 
And above all, fellows, remember that 
the line boy is just a kid learning to 
fly the hard way. Give him a break, 


will you? ® *® ® 


TORREON’'S BOOST 


Continued fro Pa 40 
offices Atop the one-story tructure 
s the contro 

Attached t ne hangar 1s a two- 
story structure hou everything 
from the upholstery department to 
the airport manage r office The 


supply center and 
most of the first floor. On 
floor are the offices, the 
print room 
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The Type 15A VHF Navigational 
Receiving Equipment (illustrated) 
provides for reception on the new 
Omni-Directional Ranges as well as 
operation on both types of VHF 
Localizers, and the VHF 
Ranges. 
Simultaneous voice feature is includ- 
ranges. The tunable 
A.R.C. Receiver permits selection of 
any VHF aircraft frequency. 


of English, simple arithmetic and 
physics conduct the classes. Approx- 
imately one-fourth of the 126 em- 
ployes at the field can speak English. 
The others are learning. 

In the communications center, radio 
messages for the entire airline’s 
system are received and forwarded. 
Messages are in both voice and code, 
English and Spanish. Mexican op- 
erators, most of them unable to under- 
stand English, handle the messages. 

Ninety-one octane gasoline is ship- 
ped from the States to the Torreon 
field. So are the tools, heavy equip- 
ment and one of the key company 
men. Presiding over the field as boss 
is Tom Whitehurst, maintenance engi- 
neer and airport manager. He is the 
only American working at the airport. 
Mexican labor laws restrict non-Mexi- 
can employes to one-fifth of total com- 
pany personnel. 

Tom was named airport manager 
in July, 1946, four months after the 
airport’s official opening. During this 
two years in Torreon, he has seen his 
employes anti-American 
sentiments, the siesta and manana 
habits. Stores in Torreon, a city of 
125,000, close from 1 to 3 p.m. each 
day for the customary siesta. But not 
the shops and offices at the field. 

The Mexican’s extreme patience is 
repair work when re- 
placements are not immediately avail 
While waiting for new equip 
ment to States, 


overcome 


a big asset for 


able 
from the 
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Airborne Equipment far; 
OMNI-DIRECTIONAL RANGES 
RUNWAY LOCALIZERS 
VISUAL-AURAL RANGES 
SIMULTANEOUS VOICE 
GCA VOICE RECEPTION 


arrive 








The A.R.C. Type 17 or A.R.C. Type 
18 is the companion communica- 
tion equipment normally asso- 
ciated with the Type 15A. The 
Type 17 VHF Communication 
Equipment adds independent 
two-way VHF communication fa- 
cilities. The Type 18 adds VHF 
Transmitting Equipment only. All 
Type 17 and 18 units are type- 
certificated by the CAA. 


The dependability and performance of these VHF Com- 
munication and Navigation Systems spells increased safety 
in flight. Specify A.R.C. for your next installation. 
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mechanics improvise. They have made 
much of the testing equipment in the 
shop from obsolete engine parts. 

Top mechanics are trained at the 
United shops in Denver and Cheyenne. 
The key mechanics have their aircraft 
and engine mechanic rating. They re- 
pair transient aircraft of considerable 
less horsepower than the DC-3’s. 

Public relations between the 
LAMSA airport and Torreon follow 
the same pattern as those between any 
American city and its airport. School 
children, civic clubs, or organizations 
conventioning in Torreon are taken 
on guided tours of the field. There is 
at least one conducted tour a month. 

The two Torreon newspapers are 
generous with their space for airport 
news. The airport rewards reporters 
with free flights. Airport officials are 
active members of the Torreon Lions, 
Rotary Clubs and the Chamber of 
Commerce. Tom sees to it that the 
Torreon radio is tipped off on the ar- 
rival of a movie star or bull fighter 
from Mexico City for an on-the-airport 
interview. 

A staff of eight guards, most of 
them Yaqui Indians, are on duty 
around the clock. Before the present 
field was built, LAMSA landed Boeing 
247-D’s and Lockheed Vegas on a dirt 
field south of the city. Employes had 
their own pig pen next to the pass- 
enger station. 

LAMSA moved its field to the 
present site three miles northeast of 
Torreon, and switched to DC-3’s. The 
airline began operations in Mexico as 
a United Air Lines offspring in 1943 
LAMSA’s route extends from the 
Mexican capital 900 miles north to 
Ciudad Juarez, across the Rio Grande 
from El Paso. The route extends west 
to Mazatlan, on the Pacific coast. Ten 
Mexican cities besides El Paso and 
Nogales, Ariz., are served by the air- 
line. 

LAMSA constructed most of its 
own airports in Mexico. Like the Tor- 
reon airport, the fields are open to 
lightplanes. A pilot can sit his Cessna 
down at the field, tie it down and pay 
as little as 60 cents, or four pesos, for 
the privilege of landing. The maxi 
mum landing fee is 210 pesos, approx- 
imately $30 for a DC-3. The field 
averages 15 operations daily, and 50 
in crop dusting season. The airport’s 
station wagon, a bus or taxicab trans- 
ports persons landing at Torreon into 
town. The field is located next to a 
narrow, paved highway 

En route from the airport to town, 
Torreon visitors are bound to see the 
contrasts between Mexico’s 
air age and the stubbornly unchanged 
Mexico. They will see as many donkeys 
as automobiles on the road. Women 
washing clothes in the Nazas river 
without tubs, soap or a wash board 
Or a Kikabus Indian padding down 
the road barefooted watching flight 
102 begin its let down over the Sierra 
Madres foothills and come in for a 
simulated instrument landing at the 
airport. * * * 
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Questions and Answers 
For Airport Operators 


Ridding Airports of Junk Planes 


QUESTION: Perhaps you can ad- 
vise me what to do with seemingly 
abandoned airplanes. About a year 
and a half ago, two owners flew sur- 
plus aircraft into my field, tied them 
down and one has been back only twice 
since. The other man flew his aircraft 
fairly regularly for three or four 
months, but hasn't been around for a 
year. These aircraft are rapidly going 
to pieces. Neither is flyable. I want 
to get them out of here, but I can’t find 
the owners. What can be done to get 
rid of this junk? 

ANSWER: That’s not easy to 
answer. We suppose you do know the 
When you 
allowed them to be based on your field, 


names of the owners. 
did you require any registration that 
would give their addresses then? Or 
have you gotten such information 
from the CAA or some of the op 
erators on the field? If you allowed 
down indefinitely 
they aren't delinquent 


the owners to tis 
vithout charg 


any payments, so we don’t believe 


you can get at them from that angle. 
However, we recommend you seek 
by every possible means to locate the 
owners and request removal or per- 
mission to dispose of the aircraft. 
Failing that, you should seek legal 
advice from your City or County At- 
torney to see what relief you can get 
under the law. Even if you’re sure 
the aircraft are abandoned, it is not 
advisable to take arbitrary action 
without sound legal advice. 
Incidentally, you will have this prob- 
lem again probably. There are several 
ways to avoid it. If you allow free 
tie-down, which is all right in itself, 
you may require that permission be 
given by yourself and you can get all 
the information on the owner then and 
request him to give you any change of 
address. You may also set up field 
rules and regulations by city ordi- 
nance or county action that do give 
you control over such a situation. 
Some airports allow the operators 
to handle all tenants who tie down 


and then the manager’s recourse is the 
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Announcing 


the appointment of 


AIR ASSOCIATES, INC. 
as Southwestern Distributors of the 


MeCAULEY MET-L-PROP 


The ONLY all-metal propeller for personal planes 


The foolproof prop that gives adjustable-prop 
performance at one-third the cost! 


Now distributed by Air Associates in Texas, Oklahoma, 
New Mexico, Louisiana and Arkansas. 


Immediate deliveries from stock. 


AIR - 
ASSOCIATES Jey] yim 


INC. INCORPORATED rocgre STRENGTH 
mCautr 
3200 Love Field Dr.ve, Dallas 9, Texas Cosonation 
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operator, who usually can do some- 
thing about it. 

We heard of an airport last week 
which had done a lot to solve its prob- 
lem by imposing a very high tie-down 
charge per month when it was satis- 
fied that a plane was abandoned. There 
don’t seem to be any abandoned air- 
craft on the field now from the looks 
of it. 


Wind Socks Hard to Find 


QUESTION: I’m no airport 
manager but I hope a lot of airport 
managers read this question and your 
answer if you have one. My business 
requires that I travel a lot in my Lus- 
combe and one of my troubles in 





“100% Kill... 
No Plugging or Trails” 





- 


High praise for Burnum Venturi Spray 
Systems comes from E. P. Stubblefield, 
Vice President, Rainbow Dusters, Inc 
Los Animas, Colorado, as follows: ““We 
have found our Burnum Venturi Spray 
unit more than met our expectations 
We had 100% kill using DDT and Clo- 
rodane. With Clorodane we have had 
good grasshopper control 2.4-D on 
wheat and corn is also sure-fire for 
weed spray with this unit. Maintenance 
is minimum with no plugging or trails 
We sincerely recommen’ the Burnum 
Venturi Spray System.’ 


SWITCH TO SPRAY! 


You, too, can do the job better with our 
units, available in handy kit form, fully- 
approved by CAA. We also stock Stear- 
mans modified into combination duster- 
sprayers. Send for particulars today. 


10 ae iy or 


1. Cockpit control in flight for 
start-stop and metering up to 
50 gals./min 

2. Venturi action eliminates pumps, 
giving automatic force-feed 


3. Perfect droplets at all times, 
eliminating fogging 
4. Patented dispensing valves elim- 


inate nozzles and are self-clean 
ing, non-clogging 

5. 102-gal. fuselage tank slides in 
and out for passenger or other 
use 

6. All parts installed and operated 
without structural changes. 

7. Light weight. System weighs 
less than seat, panel, etc., 
which are removed 

8. Shipped in complete kits with 
all parts, fittings, instructions 

9. Fully approved by CAA and in 
use in many states and Mexico 

10. Easily installed by two A. & E 
mechanics in only 2 days 


BURNUM AVIATION CO. 


Manufacturing, Sales, Installations of 
Venturi Liquid Spraying Systems 
Lucas Field Arlington, Texas 
Tels. 869-J3 and 253 
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THE 1949 


Sctlvave 


“SKY PAL” 


ntl ,095 F.ALF. 


Lowest priced 
completely all- 
metal airplane 
ever offered! 


possible for you 
ly all-metal Sil 


completely 
} 


low. Fully equipped 


Never betore has u bee 
» own a new, 


vaire at apree & 


sith no extras to buy, the 1949 Silvaire 
Sky Pal’ offers you more than you ever 
expected to have in a minimum priced 
personal plane. The $2,095.00 f.a.f. covers 


everything necessary for enjoyable flying 
for the Sky Pal 1s tully equippec 
with no extras to buy 


Features 


gives you more than 

any other airplane at a comparable price 
standard equipment such as two doors, 

with openable window on pilot's side. . 


Many “Plus” 


The 1949 "Sky Pa 


foam rubber cushions dual controls 

Silflex landing gear with 3-way 
shock absorption cabin heater en 
gine primer lockable ignition switch 


features not 
same price 


ind many other plus 


found in other planes in the 


class 
Only $395 down... 
With Your Own Engine 


If you have a Continental A-65-8 or -8I 
engine, a credit of $500 will be allowed 
when it is shipped to us for installation 
in a brand new 1949 SAvaire ‘Sky Pal 
What's more, through arrangements with 
one of the country’s leading credit com 
panies, it is possible for you to finance 
up to $1,200.00 of the balance! 

Enjoy the convenience and satisfaction 

of fying the world's finest low priced 

plane—the 1949 "Sky Pal.’’ 


WRITE FOR DETAILS TODAY! 


Silvaite 





r nd = -—<-<---4 
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| LUSCOMBE AIRPLANE CORP | 
; Box 2128, Dalles 1, Texas. Dept. 120 | 
| Send complete details on the 1949 Silvaire ‘Sky | 
Pol your trade-in plan; and how |! can finance 

! the balance when furnishing my own engine | 
' | 
| NAME 
! 

, ADDRESS ! 
} city ZONE STATE ! 
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strange fields is finding out wind direc- 
tion. It seems to me airport managers 
try to put the windsock where you 
can’t find it. It isn’t so bad with wind- 
tees or tetrahedrons, but a sock is as 
elusive as the answer to the $64 ques- 
tion. 
ANSWER: 

fault, all right. 


That’s a_ noticeable 

Several things con- 
tribute to it. Windsocks should be 
large enough to be visible. They 
should be clean and bright and should 
be placed so that the field background 
contrasts with them. A lonely pole 
with a sock on it is hard to find at 
times, but if the pole itself and its 
base is clearly visible the sock can be 
found. Why don’t some of our readers 
write in and tell us how they have 
succesfully met this problem? 

One of the office staff asked what 
had become of the idea of putting a 
windsock near the end of each runway. 
Frankly we doubt if that would help. 


On a big field wind vagaries might 
result in different wind indications at 
different spots on the field. 


Winter Storage in South 


QUESTION: For about three 
months of each year up here in the 


North where I live, flying gets so 
tough on account of weather that I 
can’t schedule my business trips ac- 


curately enough to use my plane. Last 
year I put it in dead storage in one of 
the crowded hangars here and the 
charge was the same as live storage, 
forty dollars a month. The bad part 
of it was that when it came time to 
get it out I had to have repairs made 
to the fabric on one wing and the aft 
part of the fuselage. I don’t want to 
let it sit out in the weather and every 
hangar on every field around here is 
bulging. What do you suggest? 


ANSWER: If you're sure you are 
not going to and not find 
storage with some local operator who 
space, look around the 

Many of these 
more than enough hangar space for 

needs. If you can’t find a 
there, bring it down South 

have a number of airports 
without 
and you'll find rates for 


use it, can 
has plenty of 


smaller towns. have 


their own 
spot up 

where we 
crowding 
live 


which can store it 


storage 


as low as ten and fifteen dollars 
monthly, for single engine aircraft. 
The difference in rent will pay your 
transportation. 

Incidentally, your letter causes us to 
wonder why some of our Southern 
operators don’t go out after dead 
storage from the overcrowded big town 
airports. 


AIRPORT OPPORTUNITIES 


OPERATOR-AIRPORT MANAGER 
WANTED for Brenham Municipal Airport at 
Texas, city of 9,000 in Southeast 
Texas. Airport, 
city water supply, electricity and 4-wire fence, 


Brenham, 
Central having access road, 
has three runways, soon to be turfed, of 300 
ft. width each, being (1) NW-SE, 3,190 ft 
long and lighted, (2) N-S, 2,590 ft 
+) E-W, 2,100 fr 
way, 800 ft long and 300 ft. wide, in front of 
wide, 53 ft. 4 in 
with doors on one end 
North side containing 
restroom facilities. Con 


Db Al I MI Y I R, Brenham 


long, and 


long. It also has a taxi 


1angar, which is 100 ft 
long and 20 ft. high 
ind 20-ft 
storeroom, ofhces and 


tract MAYOR C. D 


lean-to on 


Texas 
OPERATOR WANTED. City ot Cameron 
Texas, population 7,000, interested in obtain 


ing operator for Municipal 100-acre 
held, 1, 


way. Has concrete tile 


Airport 
miles from city hall on paved high 
Ad building, cafe facili 
hangar and classroom. Contact 

GRIFFITH, Cameron, 
Listings such as above are published 
FLIGHT as a 


ties, 12-plane 
MAYOR ROY 
(Note 


without 


Texas 


charge by SouTHERN 


airport owners and 


B uy 


( fir 1StiNas 


rvice to »perators.) 


‘ 








omy ... 
Costs Specify . 





In the Rebuilding of Aircraft Engines 
and Engine Accessories Is Good Econ- 
For Lower Maintenance 


PRECISION AEROMOTIVE 


CORPORATION 


HOUSTON 17, TEXAS 








SOUTHERN FLIGHT 











FIRST FLIGHT IN B-36 
(Continued from page 14) 

In flight we step back and down 
into the forward cabin, open a round 
door in the bulkhead and crawl into 
a dark tunnel, lying prone on a nar- 
row scooter. Someone closes the door 
behind us and we pull on an overhead 
rope to travel, head first, through an 
85-ft. pressurized tube which connects 
forward and rear cabins. In the dark 
and narrow tube we feel lonely on our 
belly-ride through the bomb bay, and 
the throb of the six Pratt & Whitneys 
becomes intensified. Soon we reach the 
rear door but it doesn’t open more 
than a few inches, so we bang it 
against the gunner’s platform which 
is blocking our escape and somebody 
swings the platform away while we 
crawl out. 

Here is cabin spaciousness never 
before attained in a military aircraft. 
In its center is a tower of the roomiest 
bunks we’ve ever seen—for sleep, rest 
or lounging. Gunners have comfort- 
able positions at sighting blisters. 
From one of them we look out at the 
wing’s trailing edge and watch the 
big spinners of the pusher props. The 
hub is a massive affair, having built- 
in plumbing which feeds exhaust heat 
into the prop blades for anti-icing. 
Exhaust heat also is used in the lead- 
ing edges of the wing and tail surfaces. 
We glance back at the horizontal 
stabilizers, almost as large as a B-24 
wing, and they’re sooty from the ex- 
haust stream. We feel an occasional 
twisting as the empennage corrects 
with trim changes. We'd rather ride 
the nose so we crawl back onto the 
again. This time it seems 
smoky and slightly acrid but we feel 
better than we did on our first tunnel 
trip 


scootel 


Back on our parachute behind the 
pilot, we’re just in time to watch the 
flight crew perform in joining three 
other B-36’s for a formation buzz job 
The other three planes have already 
joined and our pilot asks for more 
power as he lowers the nose to ente 
the formation off about five miles to 
our right and a thousand feet below. 
Our air speed increases to 260 indi- 
cated as we maneuver into place. By 
the time the air base slides into view 
he is ready for the buzz job and we 
nose down in a 4-plane diamond for- 
mation, fairly close together. On the 
pull-out we are No. 4 to peel off for 
the traffic pattern and the engineer 
flattens propeller pitch and adds 
power as the pilot noses the ship up to 
kill speed. At about 150 indicated he 
calls for wheels down and the big ship 
vibrates as the great wheel doors open 
into the wind. Some of these boat-like 
doors have been lost on letting down 
and pilots who lose five are known as 
“aces.” 

Soon over the interphone come re- 
ports from rear observers that the 
gear is down and locked and we’re 
ready for our base leg turn. 

After turning final, about six miles 
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out, the extra engineer behind us 
chimes out with, “We’re losing No. 5, 
sir.” We glance at the No. 1 engineer’s 
dials and watch the No. 5 needle un- 
wind slowly. “To hell with No. 5,” 
says the pilot nonchalantly, “give me 
some flaps.” We’re indicating 150. As 
the flaps are felt, the pilot braces him- 
self for forward pressure to keep the 
nose down and suggests that the co- 
pilot help him with the nose. At the 
fence the assistant engineer calls out, 
“We're about to get No. 5 back, sir,” 
but the pilot answers, “I’m not inter- 
ested in No. 5, give me some more of 
that horsepower!” 

Over the runway the pilot relaxes 
forward pressure and the nose rises. 
But as we glance back we see the 
main wheels sink to the pavement in 
the first third of the 10,000-ft. run- 
way. We're indicating a fast 130 and 
our perch in the nose is a lofty 50 ft. 
or so even as we near the intersection 
with someone cracking, “We've landed 
the main gear, now let’s land the nose 
wheel.” The pilot is giving the wheel 
all he’s got and replies, “What do you 
think I’m doing up here, writing a 
letter?” As the nose lands he asks for 
reverse propeller thrust and the mo- 
mentum slows amid a roar of exhaust. 

Suddenly the nose angles off to the 
right and the pilot blames No. 5 while 
we watch the end of the runway and 
the edge simultaneously. Half-way 
across the width of the big strip the 
pilot tries the nose steering wheel but 
it does just what we all expect—it 
begins shimmying. By that time No. 
5 generates full reverse power and the 
roll straightens. We’re down to about 
40 before the pilot eases on his hy- 
draulic wheel brakes to make his tur 
at the last taxi strip, almost at the 
end of the 10,000-ft. runway. 

“Sure floats!” commented the pers- 
piring pilot as we turned off and 
headed for the ramp, asking for 
power jockeying to avoid using wheel 
brakes, which are forceful enough but 
somewhat delicate for the 
siveness. 


3-36’s mas- 


“Yeah,” someone answered, “we're 
100,000 lbs. light—we’re only grossing 
225,000 lbs.”—T. A. 


WHAT'S NEW 


Regal Air Corporation of New York 
announces a new long-lasting protec- 
tive coating for aircraft surfaces to 
be known as ReGlo. It is a clear solu- 
tion easily sprayed over metal and 
fabric to form a hard but flexible 
transparent protective film which the 
manufacturer claims lasts up to 12 
months. An average coating of ReGlo 
weighs out dry at approximately 3 
pounds. 


A new RCA lightplane radio trans- 
ceiver weighing but nine pounds and 
known as the “One-Sixteen” provides 
all essential radio communication and 
navigation facilities in one small pack 





of the new x 
PIPER FAMILY CRUISER 


Where does this ‘oe PA-14 get 
its extra ‘‘pull” 


On her nose is a Sensenich Skyblade 
—the lightweight, two-position, 
controllable pitch propeller that 
gets the best out of a plane 


Sensenich is prop choice on 4 out 

of 5 of America’s personal plahes. 

It got there by “‘pull"’—plenty 

of it! 
Prompt repair service from 
SE NICH’S PROP -SHOP j 
ee Serer 2 ct 


gandard of Pertormancy 





Trade Mark 
SENSENICH CORPORATION 
LANCASTER, PA. © GLENDALE, CALIF. 








YOUR 


BIG 


CHANCE 


ENROLL 
NOW 








e COMMERCIAL 
e MULTI-ENGINE 
e INSTRUCTOR 
e INSTRUMENT 
Train in the ideal Florida cli- 


mate. Veterans can draw subsis- 
tence while training under the 


Gl Bill. Reasonable apartments 
for couples. FREE housing for 
single men. Inexpensive and 


appetizing meals. 


SHOWALTER AERO SCHOOLS 
BOX 906, WINTER PARK, FLA. 


Please send me more details. 
Name 


Address 


Veteran??? Yes No 
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ommunications, 
marker beacons, 
standard broadcast frequencies, loop 
direction finding and six VHF trans- 
addition to a 


aye, Ci i - 


four course ranges, 


mitting channels, in 

cabin intercommunication system. A 

single selector switch makes it possi- 
. - 

ble to shift to any one of these 


channels. 


\ new cartographic camera is avail- 
able from Fairchild Camera & Instru- 
ment Corp., for aerial photographs of 
9 by 9-in. dimensions as required for 
maps 
need in crop and flood control, soil 


topographic and _ planimetric 
geological exploration, 
irban-and rural 
defense and 
other aerial mapping programs. 


conservation, 
highway expansion, 


} 
gats 
COas lal 


improvements, 


\ dual-purpose portable charger- 
compressor in both electrically and 
gasoline-powered versions and weigh- 
ing about 100 lbs., will charge a 6-12 
volt battery in 30 to 45 minutes and 
inflate a tire in 3 minutes. It is made 
by the H. & H. Division of Plastiform 
Mfg. Co., Los Angeles 


Amperex Electronic Corp., Brook- 
lyn, N. Y. has announced a new vac- 
uum tube for use on high voltages 
at altitudes up to 60,000 ft. The or- 
iginal tube using the design is a high 
vacuum, half wave rectifier rated at 
14,000 volts peak inverse 

A new line Socketype Cable 
Terminals for use at one hundred per 





NEW Surplus 
RANGER ENGINES 





For Fairchild PT-19, Widgeon, air driven 
boats, etc. 175 hp. 1440-1 (6-440-C2) 
inline six cylinders. Preserved in the orig- 
inal factory box, size app. 28°X41"X62”"; 
gross wt. 670 to 700 Ibs. (including box). 
Furnished with shipping box, two mag- 
netos, tool kit, plugs, etc., but without 
carburetor. Army tech. corrosive controls 
applied regularly and recently! Form 60B 
and production test engine log furnished. 
You can add hi-dome pistons, to make 
200 hp. engine 


Purchase price will be refunded if not 
satisfied engine is new surplus and un- 
used! Price, only $495.00 
QUANTITY PRICES AVAILABLE 
Department SF-2 


AERO INSTRUMENT COMPANY 
Municipal Airport, Houston, Texas 
Ed Bartholomew, owner 


cent of the rated strength of the cables 
to which they are attached has been 
approved by the Civil Aeronautics Ad- 
ministration. They are now being 
manufactured by MacWhyte Company, 
Kenosha, Wisc. 


The B. F. Goodrich Co., Akron, Ohio, 
has issued a new eight-page brochure 
on its lines of aviation tires, brakes 
and wheels. It outlines construction of 
the brakes and wheels. 


Visibility Gauge 


An electronic instrument to measur: 
atmospheric visibility ranges has 
been developed at the National Bureau 
of Standards. Known as a transmis- 
someter, it will be used not only to 
provide accurate visibility data at 
airports, but may be adapted to 
control high-intensity airport approach 
lights and fog dispersal equipment. 


More Range for Jets 


Research scientists of the National 
Advisory Committee for Aeronautics 
currently are investigating boundary 
layer control as a means of increasing 
the range of high-speed jet aircraft. 
They estimate that by keeping the 
boundary layer flow smooth and order- 
ly present drag may be cut by as much 
as 15 per cent, with a resultant reduc- 
tion of 15 per cent in power required 
and a consequent direct increase of 
15 per cent in range. 





BROAD and NELSON 


ARCHITECTS, ENGINEERS, 
PLANNERS 
Succeeding Thos. D. Broad, Architect 
for Dallas Air Terminal, Leve Field; 


for Gregg County Air Terminal 
Burt Bidg. DALLAS R-4768 








AIRCRAFT FOR SALE 


Excellent converted AT-11. Executive type 
interior. Hydromatic propellers. Priced 
right. Write for details. F. J. Tolley, 
SPARTAN AERO REPAIR, Municipal Aijr- 
port, Tulsa, Oklahoma 








Book for CAP Members 


VERY member of the Civil 

Air Patrol will want a 
copy of “Flying Minute Men,” by 
Robert E. Neprud, published by Duell, 
Sloan & Pearce, Inc., 270 Madi- 
son Ave., New York, N. Y., $3. This 
is interesting history of the volunteers 
whose role in the war never was ade- 
quately recognized or publicized. Au- 
thor Neprud has turned in a good job. 
However, it is not THE story of the 
Civil Air Patrol we sort of expected 
from his efforts. That story has not 
been written. If it is ever attempted, 
it probably will come from the pen 
of a member who flew and suffered on 
anti-submarine patrol during the dark 
days of 1942. Suggested title, “We 
Saw Red.” 


Goodyear Aircraft. By Hugh Allen. 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., Arkon, O. 

Published by a large corporation as 
a tribute to the men and women who 
formed its expanded wartime person- 
nel, this is an extensive review of op- 
erations in many branches of aviation, 
at both the home plant in Akron and 
a branch established in Phoenix, Ari- 
zona. It is an impressive account of 
large-scale operation under wartime 
pressures, 


Wind Tunnel Testing. By Alan Pope 
John Wiley & Sons, Inc., New York, $5 

While innumerable reports on wind 
tunnel procedures have been published, 
this is the first time that a complete 
technical treatment of the subject has 
appeared in book form. The author is 
Associate Professor of Aeronautical 
Engineering at the Daniei Guggenheim 
School of Aeronautics, Georgia School 
of Technology. The book covers design, 
testing procedures and corrections and 
is a valuable technical contribution, 
especially for schools and colleges. 





PROPELLERS 
For C-47, 23E50-473-6477A-O, crated, 
pickled for overseas shipment, New 
$975.00; NTSO $395.00. For B-24 or B-17, 
NTSO, pickied, crated, $395.00. Also for 
P-47D0 $235.00; Lodestar AT-18 $245.00; 
BT-13 $79.00. All prices FOB our hangar 


PARACHUTES 


Swittik, Silk seat type. 24 ft.—$34.00; 
28 ft.—$62.00. Freshly packed, add $4 
Subject to prior sale and price change 
without notice. 
GAARE SUPPLY 


Box 1377, Vernon, Texas Phone 110-W 

















P & W PARTS FOR SALE 


A $25,000,000 INVENTORY 
Priced 35% off Govt. Cost 


A18-PART Sn: 
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723 SONORA AVE., DEPT. SF, GLENDALE 1, CALIFORNIA 
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Around the world, from the United States to Australia, from The Netherlands 
to Pakistan, Consolidated Vultee’s fast, roomy Convair-Liners are bringing new 

A standards of performance to airline operators. Eight major airlines* have specified 
eye Hamilton Standard propellers with hollow steel blades incorporating 
internal electric de-icing on their economical, 40-passenger airliners. 
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*Continental, FAMA, KLM, Orient, Pan American World, Sabena, Trans-Australian, and Westera 
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Vital to the efficient operation of airplane 
engines are their “lungs’?—the carburetors 
which blend air and gasoline in scientifically-exact proportions. 


Stromberg PS-5C carburetor on a Bonanza or Navion E-185 “breathes” from 800 
to 1,200 pounds of air per hour at cruising speed .. . receives from 24 to 120 pounds 
of gasoline per hour. Each of its 150 fine parts must be in perfect working order... 
and each of these elements should be precisely repaired and assembled only by 
carburetor specialists. 


Southwest Airmotive is Southwest distributor for Stromberg factory-new carbure- 
tors and parts... and SAC’s world-famous carburetor “clinic” offers plane owners 
and operators Stromberg-authorized inspection and repair service. For your protec- 
tion against plane “lung trouble”, get a SAC carburetor check-up now! 


‘THE FLAT RATE COMPANY’’ 


CAA APPROVED AIR STATION NO. 195 LOVE FIELD, DALLAS 
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